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THE LIFE OF HUGH REILLY, ES$'&. 


Ware (vol. ii. page 252,) says, "he was born, in the 
county of Cavan, that he was a barrister-at-law, master in 
chancery, and clerk of the council, when King James II* 
was in this kingdom, whose fortune he followed after- 
wards into France, and was made by this prince, his 
titular Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He wrote and 
published about the year 1693, ‘Ireland’s Cause briefly 
stated; or, a Summary Account of the most remarkable 
Transactions of that Kingdom since the Reformat^n.’ 

" It was afterwards (he says) reprinted about the year 
17*20, 18mo. The author, according to Ware’s preju- 
dices, represents matters wholly in favour of the Irish, 
and falls foul on King Charles II., whom he severely 
condemns for his ingratitude to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who had faithfully , served him.” Whether 
Reilly was impartial or not, in speaking of King Charles 
II., will best appear in the following pages, where he 
produces facts and evidence. 

The following testimony of Ware is the best proox 
that Reilly was not disposed to tell lies in favour of either 
Ireland or her then exiled monarch, James : 

" Nor does he excuse his master. King James, who 
waa so offended at his free treatment of him, that he took 
away his small salary, and turned him out of bis titular 
office | the loss of which lay so heavy upon his spirits 
that he died soon after, about the year 1694. It is 
said King James restored him to his pension a short 
time before his death ; and I have been assured (says 
Ware) that he showed his book to King James before 
he put it under the press, who had the perusal of it for 
three weeks, and upon returning it, told the author there 
was too much truth in it ; but did not forbid him to 
make it public: yet, when it appeared abroad, he treated 
him as before related.” — Ware's Irish Writers, p. 259. 
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PREFACE. 


The affairs of Ireland, ever since licentiousness appeared 
here under the cloak of Gospel liberty, have been so- 
strangely misrepresented abroad, especially in England* 
where every history was filled with such fictions and 
calumnies, industriously circulated by persons who 
seemed to believe they could do no greater service to 
the God of Truth, than to act the part of the father of 
lies ; that it is no easy matter for ordinary inquirers 
to trace the truth of any thing concerning this country, 
at least, to the satisfaction of those who are prepossessed 
by their first notions, and perhaps have in this case no 
great mind to be undeceived. 

It Is a true saying, “ opinion governs the world," and 
of all opinions that of interest is thejpost powerful. 

It was St. Paul’s sentiment, that “ godliness is great 
gain (1 Tim. ii. 6 ;) but the “ reformed” saints of this 
age invert the maxim, and rather conclude, that gain is 
great godliness. 

Upon this godly motive ft was, that our zealous 
* reformers” came into Ireland to propagate their gospel, 
where they took more pains to make the land turn 
Protestant than the* people ; “ the' confiscation of men’s 
estates (as King Charles the First well observed of that 
tribe’s apostolical spirit) being more beneficial than the 
charity of saving their lives* or reforming their errors.” 
Icon Busily chap. 12. 

And because they could not compass this effectually, 
without rendering the Catholic proprietors black and 
'hous to the world, their great zeal for converting those 
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Popish acres, made them stop at nothing that might 
forward so holy a design ; and therefore, in all cases 
their chief text was, " throw dirt enough, something will 
stick Calumniare for titer, aliquid adhcerebit . 

Hence it is, that those Protestants who came to settle 
in Ireland, and wrote of what passed here either in their 
own time or before, especially since the “ Reformation," 
took all possible care to stifle or disguise the truth, and 
were so far from mentioning any thing, at least as far 
as ever I could And, that might be of any credit or 
advantage to the Catholic natives, except some few 
, passages in Sir John Davis, that they loaded them on 
every occasion with all the calumnies their wit or malice 
could invent. 

And those malicious and groundless fictions they 
imposed for truth, not only upon the inferior sort of 
English historians, who being all Protestants, and gene* 
rally fanatics, were apt to catch at any bulrush to 
promote their cause ; but even upon those of the first 
magnitude, particularly the learned antiquary Cambden, 
whose errprs of that kind gave just occasion to the 
known and true epigram : 

“ Angligenas oculis lustras , Cambdene duobus ; Uno 
Qcula Scotos Coens, Hibemigenas” 

In our days, the Rev. Dr. King, the pillar of the. 
party, shows plainly in his late elaborate piece, wh^t 
spirit our Irish reformers are of, when their interest 
prompts them to play the devil in God's name. 

It were too tedious, and indeed not worth the while 
to mention the rest ; they are all of a piece, and, as the 
Scotchman says, “ De’il a barrel better herrings inso- 
much, that if they did not abominate confession as much 
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48 they hate restitution, (which, though one of the most 
essential parts of a repenting Christianas duty, is never 
preached or practised by Protestants, let them wrong 
their neighbours ever so much,) they might all unani- 
mously cry with the scornful rulers of Jerusalem, men* 
tioned by the prophet : “ We have placed our hope in 
lies ; and by falsehood we are protected.” Isa. xxviii. 15. 
For it seems very plain, that the same active envoy, who. 
offered to be a lying spirit in the mouth of all the pro- 
phets of King Achab, (3 Kings xxii. 22,) performed his 
part with a witness among these evangelical seers. 

For my part I can affirm, I have here endeavoured to 
trace out and deliver the truth, as nearly as I possibly 
could in so short a discourse ; and the chief points ot 
what is related in the following treatise, I have taken 
from authentic records, and the most impartial memoirs 
of these times, or from living witnesses of undoubted 
probity ; in only some few cases I followed the common 
and constant tradition of the most knowing people of 
this country, which, in my opinion, is much more war- 
rantable than the malicious, incoherent, and, in some 
cases, morally impossible relation of others. 

I am still ready to stand corrected, when better proofa 
are produced ; for there is nothing I love so entirely as 
truth and justice ; and therefore, I hold myself obliged 
to any one who will give a more exact account of those 
affairs, with such proofs as may seem reasonable to any in- 
different person, without shuffling or going about the bush. 

In the mean time, I will, upon these terms, conclude 

with the poet: JY 63 

“ yi wd novisti rectius istis ccmdidus imperii i 

Si non, his utere mecum” 
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FIRST PART. 

As soon as Queen Mary died, Elizabeth, Henry the 
Eighth’s daughter by Anne Bullen, was assumed to 
the crown, through the fatal indifference of the Catholic 
clergy and laity, who were then the major part of the 
kingdom,. and the men chiefly in power; yet foolishly 
preferring a bastard of their own countary, before the 
lawful issue of Henry the Seventh’s eldest daughter, 
married in Scotland, they generally proclaimed Elizabeth 
Queen of England; although, besides many other proofs 
of her being illegitimate, they knew well that she had 
~ been so declared by two acts of parliament, then in force, 
and never yet repealed. 

This queen being sensible, that by the ancient and 
known laws of the Catholic church, and the decrees of 
several popes, which she couldnof expect to get repealed, 
she was a notorious bastard, and consequently had no 
right to the crown, (and in truth she had no more by the 
fundamental law of the land than the late duke of 
Monmouth,) openly declaring herself a Protestant, and 
resolved to establish that sort of profession in aH her 
dominions, in which undertaking her preachers had much 
the same success, that the harlot boasted of to Socrates : 
“ that she could find more followers than he, notwith- 
standing all his philosophy, because (as that great man 
answered) she proposed the loose way of vice and wicked* 
ness, whilst he preached the rugged path of virtue." 
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In England she got her parliaments to pass what laws 
she pleased to that purpose, and to turn Protestants too 
for company, as being the easier way to heaven ; for 
until then, the silly Papists thought themselves very 
* happy, if they could reach thither at any rate, not only 
like pilgrims on foot, but with a continual exercise of 
tedious fastings, large alms, frequent confessions, austere 
penance, ana over and above all this, a full and free 
restitution to the utmost of their power, whenever they 
had injured their neighbours ; but upon & new Protes 
tant discovery of the north east passage to paradise, they 
found they might go tb heaven in coaches, and be secure 
of the land of promise, without that “superstitious fop- 
pery” which could avail them nothing. Wherefore, this 
edifying doctrine of gospel liberty, so charming for 
its novelty, and so agreeable to flesh and blood, was 
immediately received into England with open arms ; 
and for fear the changeable people should offer at any 
time to prefer the flesh-pots of Egypt before this hea- 
venly manna, it was “ established by law 

But in Ireland the “ incorrigible fools” were more 
steady and fixed in their ancient way of worship ; for, 
although in Henry the Eighth’s time they were strangely 
imposed upon, and made believe that the chief quarrel 
this king had with the pope was purely about civil affairs, 
or matters of temporal government, and were the more 
induced to believe this, because the king and his English 
parliament too, who had declared for him against the 
pope, were, at the same time, all professed Roman 
^Catholics, for which, reason the Irish parliament made 
no scruple to pass several extravagant acts against the 
Papal jurisdiction, or the same in effect that had passed 
before in the parliament of England ; yet having had 
time to consider of what they had done, and finding that 
all the Catholics of Europe exclaimed against their pro- 
ceedings, they had no sooner met again in parliament, 
which was the third of Philip and Mary, but they 
unanimously repealed and abolished all (he said statutes. 
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Queen Elizabeth, therefore, knowing that the Irish 
• could not be again surprised the same way, but, on the 
contrary, wer# resolved against all innovations in reli- 
gion, caused a packed convention to assemble, under 
the notion of a parliament, which for the most part 
consisted of such members as die believed might be 
easily imposed upon,snot to thwart her designs. For in 
. this convention all possible care was taken, that few of 
the most eminent peers, and as few of die leading com- 
moners of the kingdom as possible, should meet ; by 
^irhich means, and some otht. h sequent devices, matters 
were so contrived, that several ^ ts were then pawned 
upon the people, for granting to that queen the absolute 
disposal of ecclesiastical livings, especially of bishoprics, 
for enjoining her new oath of supremacy; and utterly 
abolishing the pope’s jurisdiction. And to complete the 
work, laws were passed for establishing, instead of mass, 
her “Book of Common Prayer,” with severe penalties 
upon such as should oppose any branch of their precious 
reformation. 

Now that these pretended statutes were gained by 
tricks, and sinister ways, and not by the free and legal 
" consent of the representative body of the nation, plainly 
appears, from this undeniable truth, that not one in five 
hundred of the natives was then Protestant, or became 
ao during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, which could not 
possibly have happened, no more than it did in England 
or Scotland, had foe Irish lords and commons freely 
consented to foe enacting of such laws. And for a fur- 
ther confirmation of this truth, it is to be observed, that 
whilst those lived that sat in said convention, and knew 
very well that no such acts were passed by them, . this 
queen never ventured to put them in execution, nor 
indeed to make any great noise -to show that there were 
such statutes in being, until after foe Spanish Armada, 
which invaded her in the year 1588 , was utterly defeated. 

That Spanish cloud was no sooner dispersed, than 
Queen Elizabeth resolved to fall upon the Irish with all 
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the severity imaginable, in order to force her pretended 
reformation upon them. First, she prosecuted some on* 
pretence of having relieved a few Spaniards, cast by 
stress of weather upon the coast ' of Ireland ; then she 
ordered others to be seized on for having harboured* 
Catholic bishops, priests, .and friars* 5 and a great many 
more were tortured for having been at masVor not 
coming to the Protestant meetings, .as theywere enjoined 
to do by the said pretended acts of parliament. 

The nobility and gentry of Ireland, particularly the 
L, Barb oft Tyrone* and several others of the leading men 
' the nation, were strangely alarmed at this illegal way 

Jfr" of proceeding ; for they plainly saw there was no choice 
now left, but either to abjure their religion, or to stand 
in their own just defence against* the arbitrary encroach, 
ments of that usurper. They chose to venture upon the 
After,, and particularly, because of the encouragement 
they received not only from the Spaniards, who promised 
them ^nighty Succours, but also from James the Sixth, 
King of Scotland ; who, though bred.a Protestant, yet 
as;well to revenge his mother Queen Mary’s barbarous 
murder, the undoubted heiress to the crown of England 
and Ireland, as also to divert and weaken the English, in 
case they, should oppose his rightful succession, sent 
C!22m underhand more effectual supplies fromjime to 
time than the Spaniards did, notwithstanding their gre 
promises; . 

Hereupon a war ensued, which lasted several year, 
and only ended . when Qiieen Elizabeth was expiring 
The Lord Mountjoy, then her deputy of Ireland, finding* 
she was despaired of by her physicians, and not knowing’ 
what revolution might happen in England, upon her* 
death, employed some friends underhand, to make over.*- 
tures to the Earl of Tyrone of a general amnesty for 
himself and all his adherents, granting the free exercise 
of their religion, and full enjoyment of their estates and 
fortunes, on condition that they would speedily lay do^m 
"heir arms. Tyrone and his party accepted of thes? 
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rterms, and were thereupon restored to their Former 
possessions, which they peaceably enjoyed for several 
years after. The summer Allowing Tyrone goes for 
England, to submit himself in person to James the First, 
who now succeeded Queen Elizabeth on the English 
.throne, where he was not only well received by the king, ' 
.{as Baker observes,) but also had a proclamation issued 
in his favour, that he should be used by all men with 
honour and respect. 

This king, while in Scotland, gave great Jiopes to 
the English Catholics, and to the pope, of his favour- 
able intentions towards their party, and promised him 
his protection and favour, in case he succeeded Queen 
Elizabeth ; nay, there was an express letter under the 
king’s hand and seal to ^Clement ‘VI II#, (dated Sept, 
24th, 1559,) then pope, *to assure his holiness of his 
majesty’s inclination to become a Roman ‘Catholic when 
he was settled on the English throne, as Saunderson, 
and several others mention, but with this addition 
jf their own, that the letter was sent by the fraud 
of the Scotch secretary of state; but however it was, 
it is most certain, that the king was soon diverted 
from all this by the fraud and wicked artifice of the 
English secretary, crook-backed Ceci l, by whom, after 
the said letter was brought out of the pope’s cabinet, 
his majesty was prevailed upon to -show that party 
no manner of countenance : but on the ^contrary, to 
pass very severe laws against them, . upon the account^ 
of the horrid powder-plot, which was soon after framed*** 
by tiie contrivance of that crafty minister , but fathered 
upon the English Catholics, because some thirteen 
turbulent spirits of them, men for the most part of 
desperate estates, as they were described by King James’s 
own proclamation, were wheedled into it by that 
orooked Architophel . as the surest way to be secured 
against the bloodypenal law of Queen Elizabeth. 

. I know this point has been sufficiently handled by 
able pens, both Protestant and Catholic, but upon th» 
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#1 matter I am clearly of opinion, that no rational 
man, who impartially weighs all the strange circum- 
stances of that hellish contrivance, (as they are re- 
presented by several writers of -both sides, but more 
fully by the honourable and ingenious author of the 
Catholic Apology, printed anno 1674,) but must believe, 
that none was more deeply concerned therein than 
Cecil himself: for if we consider first, the number, 
the quality, and the interest of the plotters, so very 
unlikely to carry on a design of that extraordinary 
nature ; second, the unaccountable romantic manner 
of its discovery, by a letter from an unknown hand, 
which could not possibly have been penned by any 
real plotter in his wits, much less sent days before 
the intended execution, when the sending it on the 
very eve had been much better • how the ringleaders, 
Catesby and Piercy, who best knew the bottom of the 
design were killed on the spot, as Tresham died in a 
few days after he was sent to the Tower, and of a 
strangury, forsooth, which was ever reputed a lin- 
gering distemper : and in fine, if we call to mind, how 
wicked statesmen have often used the like practices 
for ends of their own, as Cecil’s own father, the I ,ord 
Burleigh, and his predecessor Walsingham, had fre- 
quently done in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 5 even as the 
tyrant Cromwell contrived several such plots for ensna- 
ring the royal cavalries, and Cecil jtediviv us. creepin g 
Shaftsbu ry, was no less dexterous”" in the late king’s 
days j all these circumstances, I say, duly and practically 
considered, we cannot hut conclude, asOsburu, an 
inquisitive Protestant author of those times haFal ready 
done, who plainly says, that the powder-plot was a neat 
device of tne treasurer, i. e. of crook-backed Cecil, who, 
\ after he had done this mighty piece of service, was in a 
-T few months made knight of die garter, and in a few 
years high treasurer of England. 

This haughty Hainan, now puffed up with success, 
showed himself openly so inveterate an enemy to 
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Catholic countrymen, that he was accused (as Sait* ^ 
mentions) of determining their utter extirpation. Neither 
did his malice stop here, but being a famed professor in 
tricks, (as Othurn describes him,) and finding how well 
his wicked stratagem took in London, he framed a 
project to carry on the like design in Ireland. In order 
to this, Christopher St. Laurence, commonly called the 
blind Lord of Howth . was wrought upon to invite the 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, the Lord Baron of 
Dolvin, and several other leading men of the Irish 
Catholics to a meeting, at which, having first persuaded 
them to an oath of secrecy, as having somewhat of 
moment to tell them, he declared, that to his knowledge 
the state had resolved to force the Catholics of Ireland 
to become Protestants, and that to prevent this mischief, 
they had no way but their speedy and unanimous reso- 
lution to stand in their own defence, until they were 
secured against all alterations in religion. 

The proposal was no sooner made than rejected 
unanimously by the whole company, alleging that they ' 
had no reason to apprehend such usage contrary to 
public faith ; that King James was a just prince, and by 
an undoubted right, their lawful sovereign ; and there- 
fore, that they would not rashly venture upon so 
dangerous an undertaking. Nevertheless, St. Laurence ' y 
goes immediately to the lord deputy, and discovered 
their meeting, charging them with a treasonable con- 
spiracy; whereupon Tyrone and the rest were sent 
for, and examined before the council, where they stiffly 
denied the whole matter; but seeing St. Laurence 
appeared before them to confront them, they acknow- 
ledged there had been indeed such a meeting, and 
proposal made by St. Laurence, but unanimously re- 
jected by them for divers reasons, which they then 
repeated. They were severally examined, but all 
agreeing, and nothing appearing against them but one 
single witness, the council did not think it fit to commit 
them, but ordered them to appear again the next day 
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jfhe meantime they were underhand advised by some 
pretended friends in the council, to save themselves for 
fear of . being imprisoned, till some other corrupt 
evidence might be found ; which they were assured was 
designed. This knavish advice the said earls foolishly 
- took, and were thereupon declared rebels, and not only 
their own particular estates, but also six entire counties 
\ in Ulster was seized upon as forfeited to' the crown, 
— J without any further hearing or legal trial ; and divided 
among several English and Scotch Protestants, on such 
I conditions as made it plain that the natives, together 
with their religion, were to be for ever suppressed ; lor 
they were prohibited under pecuniary mulcts, and 
other severe penalties, from the exercise of it ; and in 
every grant there was a special proviso in the letters 
patent, that no part of those lands should be set to farm, 
at least not sold or transferred to any but English or 
Scotch Protestants. At the same time St. Laurence, 
notwithstanding the great zeal he pretended a little before 
for the preservation of the Catholic religion, turned 
Protestan t, and Upon that account had no smalfsKare 
'of the spoil. 

There was no doubt but this strange usage Caused 
great heart-burnings among the Irish, especially those 
of the six escheated counties, who were the immediate 
sufferers, yet they patiently bore their afflictions, until 
their enemies’ malice was not to rest there, but had 
resolved to extirpate their whole nation, or force them 
to renounce their religion. The Earl of Strafford 
alarmed a great many by the sinister way he took, 
during his government of that kingdom, to find flaws in 
the titles of several gentlemen to their iancient estates 
in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught; which he did, 
not to serve the king, but to enrich himself and his 
creatures. Among the many instances that could be 
given of this kind, that of the territory of Idough, in 
the county of Kilkenny, is very remarkable, for Straf- 
ford being resolved to seize upon that scope of land. 
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and finding no legal cause against the proprietors, who 
had been in the quiet and peaceable possession thereof' 
for some ages, caused an inquisition to be taken about 
the year 1635, whereby that whole territory was found 
in the king; upon no other pretence, but, that Henry 
the Second was entitled to it nearly 500 years before; 
And upon this single account he turns the former 
proprietors out of doors, and gets the same granted by / 
letters patent to his own relation Sir, Christopher Wan- \/ 
desford . Ex unque leonem. ~~ ” " \ 

- This was another, and a very shrewd warning to make 
the Irish apprehend what usage they were to expect, 
but they were threatened far worse afterwards, when 
the Presbyterian party in England and Scotland, having 
concerted among themselves, and resolved to run down 
episcopacy and monarchy, had wheedled king Chariot 
into such prodigious concessions, especially that fatal 
mistake of making his English parliament perpetual, > 
that it was no longer in his power to stop their career : 
fbr then their brethren ' in iniquity, the fanatics of 
Ireland, who all the while kept a strict correspondence 
with those of Ehgland, concluded that now or never 
was the time for them to extirpate the Irish Catholics,* 
root and branch; To compass this godly project , they 
framed a, petition, addressed' to the English parliament, 
and got it signed by many thousands, praying that the 
Irish -Papists might be forced either to turn Protestants, 
or to quit the kingdom, and such as should prove 
refractory, to be hanged at their own doors. And so 
certain were they of carrying tins point, that several of 
them declared openly, even at the council table, that 
within a tw el vemonth,. there sheuldnot be a Catholic in 
Ireland; 

Here we Have a hopeftd scheme' of a Protestant 
thorough reformation, where knocking arguments are 
urged, and not to convince people’s judgment,- but to* 
beat out tHeir brains, a practice never thought of, much 1 
less used, by the most renowned of our primitive Chri* 
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tiara towards the very Heathens. For the Romas 
Emperors, after they happily submitted the eagle to the 
cross of Christ, were so far from offering any each 
force or violence to those who were educated in the 
Pagan worship, that they never proposed to have them 
punished either in purse ol* person, for not conformiim 
to the Christian faith ; because they could not hut think 
it highly unreasonable, that a people who brought in no 
new sort of religion, cither of their own, or any other 
late invention, but were in the peaceable possession of 
an old one for many hundred, if not thousand of years 
before the gospel was known in the world, should be 
otherwise dealt with, in order to their conversion. Hence 
prayers and preaching, and convincing reasons were the 
only methods prescribed, and practised by Christ and 
his Apostles. Thus did the glory of our British Isle, 
the great Constantine, (as appears by his edict recorded 
by Eusebius in that Emperor’s life,) endeavour with 
strong and solid arguments to persuade his Heathen 
subjects to quit idolatry/ and embrace the truth of the 
gospel ; yet he never offered to force any, but to the 
contrary declared, that he left them at free liberty to 
follow their own inclination. And to come nearer 
home, thus did King Ethelbert, the first English Chris- 
tian Monarch, after he was converted by St. Austin, 
the monk, deal with his Pagan subjects, of whom he 
never/ persecuted any, (as venerable Bede informs us,) 
but gave every body the freedom of his conscience. The 
same author observes, that he learned from those who 
taught him the way of salvation, that the service of 
Christ must be no forced compliance, but a free and 
voluntary obedience. Nevertheless, our new sort of 
saints must have new methods of their own, to outdo 
even the furious zeal of the Arian reformers, who were 
the first contrivers among Christians of that unchris- 
tian way of reforming the Catholic Church by penal 
laws and persecutions ; and therefore the Catholics of 
Ireland, who for twelve hundred years remained faithful 
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le the faith they received fromrtheir Apostle St. Patrick, 
must now be convinced by x halters and gibbets, that 
their ancestors were all in the wrong, and that Christ 
stood in need of Luther and Calvin’s new revelations 
to refine bis gospel, and. to rebuild his church, which 
was gone to decay, notwithstanding all his fair promises 
to the contrary. And what is the natural consequence 
of all this but the monstrous conclusion of Bernardinus 
Ochrnus, "that men of sense cannot in reason believe 
ich ^a lying Messiah, as Jesus Christ!” 

Birt .to pursue our present purpose, the barbarous 
p ititioit aforesaid came at last to the knowledge of some t 
•Catholic gentlemen in Ulster, as it was there handed -v 
about, in order to get more names; and 'that by the | 
means of one Mrs Primrose , a minister, living near 
Crum Castle, into whose hands it came, that it iiight 
be signed both by himself and by the chief Protestants 
of his parish and neighbourhood. But he, as he was an 
honest moral man, and no enemy to the Roman Catholic 
religion, being astonished at so unchristian a design, 
which he knew was vastly different from the spirit of 
the primitive church, (the pattern these Protestants 
pretended to follow,) showed the petition to the said 
Catholics, who so'On after complained of it to the judges 
then going the circuit, and to some other magistrates, 
but all to no purpose; for upon the whole matter, they 
were rather confirmed in their apprehension of the 
approaching danger, than eased with any hopes of 
security. This put the Catholics of the whole kingdom 
into very great consternation, and particularly as they 
knew the lords justices, Sir William Parsons and Sir 
John Borlase, were not only rank Presbyterians, but 
openly for the parliament, against the king, so that no 
redress could be expected at their hands. And, on the 
other side, they found that his majesty’s affairs were st 
far embroiled in England, that it was not in his power 
to relieve them ; for if the house of commons there 
earned it so high against the Protestant^ bishops and 
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clergy, established by law, (to say nothing of Strafford’s 
unparalleled usage,) it was in vain for Catholics, espe- 
cially for those of Ireland, to hope for any protection 
against them. The people thus abandoned on all sides, 
could plainly see then* danger, but not the way to escape 
it. They saw no security but in arms, yet that seemed 
too desperate a remedy even for so desperate a disease, 
and besides being no way furnished either with arms or 
ammunition, they were at a stand, not knowing what to 
do, when all on a sudden an unlucky occasion presented. 

The king perceiving, but too late, what his Febel 
parliament designed against him in England, sent in- 
structions by the Marquis of Antrim to the Earl of 
Ormond, then lieutenant-general of his army in Ireland, 
to contrive with his other loyal subjects there, the best 
methods they could f or seizing upon th e parliamentaria n 
justices , and declaring in favour of his" majesty, against 
the proceeding^ of the English parliament. Ormond 
communicates the message to a select number botlr of 
Catholics and Protestants, and after several meetings 
and debates, the matter was at last concerted, and the 
16th of November, 1641, when the Irish parliament 
was to meet, was appointed for putting it in execution. 

But the design taking wind, it came to the knowledge 
of those they call the old Irish , from whom Ormond 
^ earnestly desired it should be kept secret. Sir Phelim 
]> O’ Neil T with several others of Ulster, resolving to be 
j beforehand with his lordship, against whom they were 
highly incensed for offering to conceal this secret from 
them, as if they were less zealous than others for their ma- 
jesty’s service, entered for the same end into a conspiracy , 
persuaded that if they succeeded, they should not only 
be indulged in point of religion, as the Presbyterian 
covenanters had lately been in Scotland, but also to be 
restored to their former estate s, out of which they had 
been dispossessed but about thirty years before, by the 
English and Scotch Protestants, who were now gene- 
r ally bent for the parliament against the king. 
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The plot being thus laid, and the 23rd of October, 
1341, appointed for its execution, to get the start of 
Ormond and his parly, Lord Maguire with several -t- 
others undertook to seize upon the lords justices and 
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the castle of Dublin ; but their design being discovered.)^ 
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the night before it was to have been executed, his lord 
ship was taken and sent prisoner into England. Sir 
Phelim O’Neil and his confederates had better success 
in Ulster, where they surprised Claremount, and some 
other garrisons. This is the naked truth of the rise 
and origin of what is called the -Irish insurrection in 
the winter of 1641, as I have been often assured by men 
of sense and integrity, particularly by a very honest 
gentleman now in France, who some ten years ago 
affirmed to me, that he had it even from Ormond’s own 
mouth years before ; and I am fully persuaded, it is the 
most rational, and most likely account, that has been 
yet given of that matter. And for a further confirma- 
tion of it, the late ’Marchioness of Antrim, always a very 
zealous Protestant, and therefore in this ease a witness 
beyond exception, owned to some friends in'London in 
the year 1683, that she had often heard the marquis, 
her husband, give much the same relation of this parti- 
cular ; and affirmed, that Ormond had no other ground 
or motive for the great persecution he raised against 
him upon the late king’s restoration, but that he suspected 
him (and that very wrongfully, as the marquis solemnly 
protested to herself and others) to have discovered the 
secret aforesaid to sir Phelim O’Neil. 

The lords justices,, and most of the couneil, were not 
a little pleased at this revolution, and hoping to secure 
now the estates of all the Catholics in the kingdom, 
which they had long desired, they now resolved to leave 
no stone unturned fully to compass that design. They 
issued several proclamations against the Ulster rebels, 
requiring all loyal subjects to suppress them : yet this 
was only for show, or as the saying is, a copy of their 
countenance, for their true intention was to involve th# 
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inhabitants of the other provinces also in the same crimes 
so as to bring them under the lash of the law ; and, 
therefore, they took no care to suppress the northern 
insurrection, tW the contagion might spread and infect 
the whole kingdom. For this reason, when the Catholics 
about Dublin offered their service to the lords justices, 
they were not only refused arms and ammunition, at 
least to any amount, but soon after denied even protec- 
tion, insomuch, that the soldiers were suffered to plunder, 
and knock many of them on the head, without any 
provocation. Neither were others better used in the 
rest of the kingdom, who not only were never concerned 
in the rebellion, but also offered to give security to 
live quietly and peaceably at home. Yet this was so far 
from being granted, that they were ill used every where 
by the Protestants, and treated more like rebels than 
subjects ; nay, the Earl of Castlehaven suffered many 
months’ imprisonment for offering to speak in their be- 
half, and it was believed that his head would have paid 
for it, had he not fortunately escaped. 

The king, to whom for a great while the affairs of 
Ireland were industriously misrepresented, found out at 
last the true origin of this commotion. He saw that it 
sprung from the same source whence proceeded all the 
rest of his troubles, which was a formed design of the 
republican part of his subjects to ruin himself and his 
friends ; as perhaps by his serious reflections in his 
solitudes thus his majesty speaks : “ Certainly, it is 
thought by many wise men, that the preposterous rigour, 
and unreasonable severity* which some men carried 
before them in England, was not the least incentive 
that kindled and blew up into horrid flames and sparks 
of discontent, which wanted no predisposed fuel to re- 
bellion ih Ireland ; where despair being added to their 
former discontents, and the fears of utter extirpation 
to their wonted oppressions, it was easy to provoke them 
to an open rebellion ; both to exempt themselves from 
t)$ir present restraint, and to prevent those after 
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rigours, wherewith they saw themselves apparently, 
threatened by the covetous zeal and uncharitable fury of 
some men, who think it a great argument of the truth 
of their religion to endure no other but their own.” 

And again he says : “ Some kind of zeal counts all 
merciful moderations lukewarmness ; and had rather be 
cruel than counted cold, and is not seldom more greedy 
to kill the bear for his skip, than for any other harm he 
hath done ; the confiscation of men’s estates bein£ more 
beneficial than the charity of saving their lives, or re- 
forming their errors.” 

And at length concludes r “ I believe it will at last 
appear, that they who first began to embroil my other 
kingdoms,, are in a great part guilty, if not of the first 
letting out, yet of the not timely stopping, those horrid 
effusions of blood in Ireland.” 

But notwithstanding all the care of that party, to 
misrepresent matters to his majesty, he was m the very 
Beginning so far informed of the grievances of his' Irish 
subjects, and of the designs laid to ruin them, tnat to 
Fender those projects ineffectual, he was graciously 
pleased to order the lords justices to issue a proclamation 
of pardon to all those who would submit in fort y days 
after its publication. This seemed no less than a thun- 
derbolt, which was like to blast all the hopes of the 
party, who till then, promised themselves vast estates, 
oy fishing in those troubled waters, but who would notr 
be Utterly disappointed, if the king’s orders should be 
obeyed. To prevent, therefore, so fatal a blow, and at 
the same time to affect a compliance' with his majesty’s 
commands, they issued a proclamation of pardon, yet so 
that no estated mam whatsoever, nor hardly the meanest 
peasant, then in arms, could reap any benefit by it ; for 
the pardon was only for such as were not freeholders^ 
and should repair to Dublin in ten days’ time, a thing 
they knew impossible to be done. And to the end that 
the king might have no further information of the true 
state of affairs in Ireland, Sir John Reed, one of Lis 
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mtyesty’s .sworn servants, who promised the said Catholics 
to represent their grievances to his royal master, was 
seized by the lords justices in Dublin, as he was ready 
to go for England, and was barbarously tortured on the 
rack to squeeze something out of him, whereby they 
might accuse the queen, or the king himself, of that 
insurrection. 

By these strange and unchristian proceedings, the 
generality of the kingdom were brought at last under 
an apparent necessity, as the Protestants had all along 
desired and designed, to look to their own safety, and 
to take arms for their own defence ; who therefore 
assembling theniselves at Kilkenny, entered into an asso- 
ciation by the name of the " Confederate Catholics of 
Ireland,” and raised some forces in order to preserve 
their lives from the persecution of their enemies. Yet 
to vindicate their actions to the world, and throw off 
the imputation of their designing to rebel against the 
king-, they published a manifesto, wherein they set forth 
their reasons for taking arms, declaring themselves still 
faithful subjects to his majesty, and abhorrers of the 
parliament’s proceedings against him ; and for a further 
demonstration of their loyalty and sincerity, they topk 
themselves, and imposed upon all those of their party, 
such a new oath of allegiance, which might be taken by 
Catholics without renouncing any principle of their reli- 
gion, and did fully express their duty and fidelity to the 
king. And afterwards they appointed commissioners to 
be sent to his majesty into England to represent their 
grievances, and the tyrannical proceedings of the lords 
justices. 

Before I proceed any further, it is necessary to ex- 
amine, what I heartily wish for the credit of both parties 
could be buried in eternal oblivion, that is, the many 
outrages and barbarous murders committed on both 
sides, during the unhappy war. Neither party can be 
excused, but those to be sure are more to blame, who 
bega n the tragedy.? It is certain, each of them has 
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laboured to throw the first scene upon the other ; but 
upon the whole matter, I think it is very plain, t hat the 
Protestants were the first actor s upon the stage, who 
immediately upon the discovery of the plot in Dublin, 
finding there was not many concerned in the northern 
insurrection, hut men of desperate fortunes, and appre- 
hending that few estated natives would willingly engage 
in a rebellion, took what measures they could to provoke 
and frighten them into it : in order to which design they 
sent out several parties, as well in remote places as 
round about Dublin, who murdered a great many without 
distinction of age or sex ; particularly at Santry, Clontarf, . 
and Bullock, all within a few miles of the city, where 
they massacred in the beginning of November, 1641, 
nearly fourscore of the country people ; as the garrison of 
Carrickfergus some days before butchered in d he night: 
all the inhabitants? of the country called Island Magee , 
to the number of t wo or three thousand m en, women, 
and children. The like feats were done by the Lord 
Broghill, late Earl of Orrery, in the counties of Cork, 
Waterford, and the parts adjacent ; b y Sir Charles Coote 
in his expedition into the county of Wicklow ; by Cap- 
tains Peasely, Brown, and others, in the county of 
Tipperary ; and in fine, because it was a general contri- 
van ce, by most of the Protestant garrisons of any strength, 
all over the kingdom. 

The Irish, who were in arms in Ulster, contented 
themselves hitherto from doing any thing more than 
plundering the Protestants, without touching the live* 
of any that did not appear in arms against them, but 
hearing of the inhuman proceedings aforesaid, they were 
so far exasperated, that although the leading men 
amongst them were not so void of humanity as to revenge 
their countrymen’s death upon those that had no hand in 
their blood, yet the common soldiers took a resolution 
to use the Protestants in the north no better than the 
Catholics were treated there, or in the other provinces 
and upon this single account, many hundreds of Ihres 
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were lost on both sides in cold blood, each party prew 
tending to revenge the murders committed by the other 
upon weir friends. 

It is not yet known how many were thus sacrificed 
on either side ; but too many they were, be they ever so 
ffew. Sir John Temple’s romantic legend, where he 
draws up his muster roll of' two or three hundred 
thousand English Protestants massacred in one province 
is not only incredible, but most ridiculous, and absolutely 
impossible ; (to -omit that some hundreds, said to have 
been there slain,- were Kving for many years after, and 
some of them lived to see the restoration j) all informed 
men must own, that there was not half that number <k 
Protestants in the whole kingdom in the summer of 
1641, as the aforesaid author of the Catholic Apology, 
an English person of honour, who generally took some 
pains to examine this aspersion,- has proved, not only 
from good reasons, but even from Protestant writers. 
He concludes upon the whole matter, that all these 
hundreds of thousands, said to have been murdered in 
the north, could not exceed three thousand . Sir W. 

' Petty, an Englishman, and a Protestant, wEo was clerk 
to the usurper’s council, and surveyor-general of the 
lands of Ireland, an inquisitive person, affirms, that upon 
. the most exact scrutiny, there were not above thirty-six 
rJ thousand on both sides killed in the field, or murdered 
O in cold blood, during the whole war. 

However it be, for it stands not with my intended 
brevity to enter now upon the particulars, it is manifest, 
there were six times more of the Catholics massacred than 
of the Protestants, upon that occasion. First, because 
most of the Protestants lived at that time in cities, walled 
towns, and castles, which secured them from the fury of 
the rabble ; and the rest, who lived scattered up and 
j down the country, retired in all the haste they could 
into these- towns and places of strength, as soon as the 
troubles began, and there they continued during thrf 
war, or withdrew into England or Scotland, so that Uw 
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Or none of them perished, but such as fell in the very 
beginning of the confusion ; whereas the Catholics being 
all long exposed in the open country, to the fury of 
their merciless enemies, were f or the space of twelv e 
years together, butchered upon all occasions. Secondly, v 
because what was done to the Protestants was committed 
by the unruly rabble, not only without, but contrary to 
the orders of their leaders, by whom s'everal of the 
murderers were hanged for their barbarous doings. But 
the Protestants in most places acted their parts by public 
orders, being commanded not to spare the least child, 
though but a span long, as Sir Charles Coote often 
expressed himself, to those he sent abroad to butcher 
the Irish. ' Thirdly, because of the very small number 
of Catholics executed by the Cromwellians, upon the 
account of those”" murders, who, had they been three 
times so many, and all guilty, could not rationally be 
supposed able to kill any considerable number of Protes- 
tants, unless we fancy them so many giants, or truly to 
answer the characters given in a compliment by the 
women of Israel, that “ Saul had killed his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands (1 Sam. ;) for, as soon as 
Ireland was reduced by the usurpers, they erected their 
pretended high court of jdstice, wherem all possible 
inquiries were made over all the kingdom, to find out 
what murders had been committed upon fhe Protestants 
during the war, and swarms of witnesses were hired to 
swear home; but notwithstanding all the clamour of 
three hundred thousand, said to have been massacred in 
one province only, there were but one hundred and 
forty Irish, both men and women, (for in this case nei- 
ther age nor sex was regarded,) and but few of them of 
any note condemned, though their very enemies were 
their judges on pretence of all the murders committed 
by the Catholics from first to last. And most of those 
protested at their death, (the only time men ought to 
he most believed,) that they were innocent of the crimes; 
laid to their charge. But if such inquiries had beenr 
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made on the other side, and every murderer of them 
^ brought to answer for himself, I dare say, the tenth man 
of the parliamentarians of Ireland could not escape 
before any just tribunal upon earth, and so sensible was 
that very party of the truth of this assertion, upon the 
late king’s restoration, that when some Irish Catholics 
then in London, who took upon them to act there for 
their countrymen, proposed that all the murderers on 
both sides should be excepted out of the act of indemnity, 
these Protestants’ guilty consciences so plainly appeared,, 
that they could not endure to hear of the proposal ; nor 
think themselves safe until they were assured, that there 
was none excepted out of the act, but some few regicides, 
and the Catholics of Ireland. 

This briefly, is the naked truth of this tragical history, 
which lias raised so great a clamour in the world. The 
Catholics suffered in much greater numbers ; but dymg 
1 as it were dumb, like so many sheep brought to the 
slaughter, their blood made no great noise, at least in 
England ; but the Protestants fell, as I may say, with so 
many speaking trumpets in their mouths, that every 
individual seemed an hundred. And it was next to a 
miracle that they were not made some millions, since so 
many inveterate republicans made it their daily business 
to repeat, like so many echoes, the cruelties committed 
upon their party, though not so much out of any love 
or pity to those that suffered, as for wicked ends of their 
own ; that is to run down the king at any rate, to whom 
with more than' diabolical malice they attributed all 
these murders ; and by that means, and such other con- 
trivances of theirs, that murdered him in the hearts of 
his people, long before they brought him to the scaffold. 

Neither were the miscreants content with blasting 
his majesty’s reputation during his life only, but pursued 
the same malice several years after his death; for in 
1653, when they took Sir Phelim O’Neil prisoner, and 
got him condemned in Dublin by their high court of 
justice, although they looked upon him at the same 
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as the chief promoter of all the murders they fancied to 
have been committed .upon the Protestants in Ulster, 
which yet was so far from being true, that none could 
be more severe than himself upon those murderers, 
having caused several of them to be hanged for their 
inhuman dealings ; nevertheless, these implacable ene- 
mies of the kings and kingly government, believing the 
gentleman undeniably guilty of all this bloodshed, offered 
him his life, in case he would but own that the northern 
insurrection was acted by commission from King Charles 
the First. But he, like a -man of honour, choosing 
rather to die with a safe conscience, than basely to 
redeem his life, by belying his innocent prince in the 
grave, not only slighted the proposal, but publicly 
cleared his majesty, even at the place of execution, as, 
my Lord Maguire did nine years before in London, 
notwithstanding all the offers and endeavours of the 
Rump Parliament. 

But to return from this melancholy digression, al- 
though the confederate Catholics had thus united them- 
selves for their own preservation, yet they never intended 
to hold out against die king, or to disown their allegiance 
to him; and therefore, finding by* this time that the 
war was broken out between the king and parliament 
in England, and that his majesty at last thought fit to 
lay aside their inveterate enemies, the parliamentarian 
lords justices, and to appoint the Earl of Ormond lord 
lieutenant of the kingdom, they immediately concluded 
a cessation with him on the 15th of September, 1643, v 
and furnished him with thirty thousand eight hundred 
pounds sterling, to enable him to transport into England 
the Protestant army then under his command, since 
to prove himself a more zealous Protestant than a wise 
or able minister of state, he refused the offer of their 
Catholic army, and would hardly allow them to send 
2000 of their men into Scotland, to reinforce the king's 
party there, under the command of the Marquis of 
Montrose. Soon after* they despatched Lord Muskerry, 
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Sir Nicholas Plunket, and others to England, to solicit^ 
his majesty for redress of several grievances, relating as 
well to the Catholic religion, as to their temporal 
freedom. These agents, after a favourable hearing 
were referred back to xthe lord lieutenant, whom his 
majesty at the same time seriously recommended tp 
conclude a peace with the confederate Catholics ; but 
pressed him afterwards, more earnestly, to make a 
speedy end of the war in Ireland, declaring that if his 
Irish subjects would be content with the free exercise 
of their own religion, and the repeal of Poyning’s act, 
over and above a general amnesty for the past, he would 
think it no hard bargain : adding withal, that he would 
have a peace concluded with them whatever it cost. 

Ormond, nevertheless, proved deaf to all this, and 
never could be induced, notwithstanding his master’s 
repeated commands, to conclude a peace with the Irish, 
who earnestly desired it, until the king’s affairs were in 
a manner past retrieve in England, after the battle of 
Naseby, and the several other losses the royal party 
sustained in that campaign. Then, and not till then, 
could he be brought to a treaty ; and even in those very 
circumstances so unwilling was he to put an end to 
the war, that although the articles were agreed on in 
March following between him and certain commissioners, 
appointed for that purpose, yet he put off the exchanging* 
of them for that time, until the king finding his army 
in no condition to keep the field that summer, unfortu- 
nately put himself in the beginning of May, 1646, into 
the hands of the Scotch rebels then before Newark, 
by whom he was soon after prevailed upon to recall, 
by his letter to Ormond of the 11th of June from New- 
castle, all the powers he had formerly given him, for 
concluding a peace with the Irish. The supreme council 
of the confederate Catholics, wondering at these delays, 
sent at last to Ormond about midsummer, to know his 
final resolution concerning the peace, who answered, 
that he could proceed no further m that treaty, because* 
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lie had received his majesty’s commands to the contrary. 
Nevertheless, having upon second thought, hit upon a 
new scheme of policy for imposing upon the confederates* 
he sends to them in some weeks afterwards and renews 
the treaty; for he considered, that he might, on the one 
hand, proceed to the exchange of the articles, and get 
the peace proclaimed, because he was thereby sure to 
make himself master of all the strong holds then possessed 
by the Irish, and on the other hand that he should not 
be concluded by it, if he found his interest the other 
way, because his power was recalled before the articles 
were exchanged ; and upon this account he proceeds to 
conclude the peace, and gets it proclaimed in August 
following. 

But the pope’s nuncio, and the prelates then convened 
at Waterford, peeing that his majesty had disowned the 
Earl of Clanmorgan’s commission and proceedings with 
them, on which they solely relied as to the affairs of the 
church, and finding no sufficient provision made in that 
peace for liberty of conscience or the Catholic religion, 
they openly protested against it, and withal they issued 
forth a comminatory excommunication against the ac- 
ceptors of it, as being guilty of wilful perjury: because 
in the beginning of their association, an oath was framed 
for their better union, and taken by all the confederates, 
that none of them would accept of any terms of peace 
without the consent of the rest, in a general assembly 
of the whole nation, which ordinarily met once a year, 
to settle all public affairs. This wrought so much upon 
the officers of the army, and the gentry of the whole 
kingdom, that the peace was generally rejected ; where- 
upon" Ormond, who in hopes of being received pursuant 
to .the peace, had come as far as Kilkenny, thought 
convement to retire hastily to Dublin, soon after the 
general assembly of confederates met, where the articles 
of the peace were fully examined, and after several 
duties rejected for the reasons aforesaid; and the com- 
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missioners who concluded the same, as having exceeded 
their commission, were censured and imprisoned. 

During these transactions the Scottish army were 
bargaining with the English parliament about the dis- 
posal of >the king’s person, to whom they sold him at 
fast fo r two hundred thousand pounds sterling , on the 
8th of February, 1846, and in a few months afterwards, 
Ormond delivered up Dublin, the king’s sword, and all 
the ensigns of royalty there, to commissioners from the 
parliament, for which good service he was presented by 
them in London with a chain and medal of gold, 
together with £13,000 sterling in money, as the Earl of 
Anglesey, one of the commissioners, afterwards publicly 
averred. 

In the meantime, the .confederate Catholics went on 
vigorously with the war against tJie parliametarians, and 
possessed themseves entirely of all Ireland except Dublin 
and Londonderry ; and being informed that the king 
was made a close prisoner in England* and that his son 
the prince of Wales was forced to fly into France, whither 
his queen had sometimes before withdrawn herself, they 
sent the Marquis of Antrim to Lord Muskerry’s agents 
thither, to signify to the queen and prince, their wil- 
lingness to conclude a peace, in order to contribute as 
far as in them lay, to free the king from his misfortunes ; 

. whereupon Ormond, who happened to be there at .that 
time, returned into Ireland, about Michaelmas, 1648, 
and concludes the peace with the general assembly of 
the confederates on the 17th of January folio win g, 
commonly called the peace of ’48. 

This peace was immediately received, by all the con- 
federate Catholics, except a small party headed b y Owen 
\ Roe Q’Nei l. who being only a soldier of fortune, but 
*4^onmsseSy the best commander they had in the kingdom, 
held out because they had unadvisedly refused to give 
him any considerable post in the army, unt$l Ormond, 
after he was shamefully surprised and routed before 
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Dublin, (August 2, 1649,) and Cromwdl lan bug there 
•in a few weeks after, with a strong reinforcement, was 
glad to give his own terms when it was too late ; where- 
upon he and his party submitted to the peace, pursuant 
to a special treaty concluded on the 12th of the ensuing 
October, and then all the confederates joined heart and 
hand, against the parliamentarians ; but Owen Roe. 
unfortunately dying soon after, there was none left abl e \ 
to make head against Cromwell ; who therefore carried*!""" 
all before him wherever he went, with little or no oppo- v 
sition, but what Hugh Duff O ’Neil gave him at Clonmel, 
where he lost nearly as many Tfifcn as he did in gaining 
the rest of the kingdom, and would have lost a great many 
more, and gone at last without it, had not the people of 
Waterford failed to send the garrison ammunition as 
they had promised. / 

Nevertheless, the confederates struggled hard to the 
last, and though they were offered most of their estates 
and other advantageous terms, as the case then stood, by 
the rump parliament, if they would submit to them and 
renounce the king’s interest 5 yet they unanimously 
rejected all in their general assembly at Loughrea, in V 
the winter of 1650, and never laid down arms until they p 
were reduced to an impossibility of continuing the war 
any longer, in the year 1653. 

The most of the army choosing rather to quit their 
native country, than to live under the usurper’s power, 
and being resolved to spend the remainder of their days 
in their prince’s service, made conditions to go into 
foreign countries, especially France and Spain j and the 
rest, who by reason of their age, charge, or sickness, v 
were necessitated to stay behind, suffered extremely. ' 
For the common soldiers and great numbers of the 
country people were sold by wholesale for slaves into 
the West Indies, to the number of fifteen or twenty ' 
thousand souls • and the officers, with the rest of the 
Catholic gentry of the kingdom, were all commanded 
to go over the river Shannon the province of 
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Connaught, and county of Clare, thence not to return 
upon pam of death, without special license, where they 
were daily exposed to all manner of insolence, oppression, 
> and cruelty, from the petty tyrants domineering ovCr 
them. 

Cromwell in the mean time, whether in hopes to gain 
upon the Irish, or at least to make some show of justice 
towards them, ordered a court of claims to be erected 
at Athlone, where all Catholics that could prove them- 
selves innocent of the rebellion, or came within such 
qualifications as he prescribed, were allowed for their 
subsistence, to enjoy certain proportions of land in the 
province of Connaught, and county of Clare, that is, 
some a fourth, others a third part, according to their 
several qualifications, -and some few perhaps, the one 
half of the number of acres they were elsewhere pos- 
sessed of in 1641 : yet the said petty tyrants were not 
well pleased at this small favour, but the contrary 
believing that their own ill acquisitions could not securely 
last, while the former proprietors were in being, the} 
often consulted among themselves, and were within an 
ace of resolving to massacre them all at once, meiv 
women and children ; which they h^d certainly done* 
but that the over-ruling hand of Providence averted the 
blow. 

In this most dismal condition, the Irish continued for 
several years, racked with daily apprehensions of the 
dangers that hung over their heads, and having no 
comfort under heaven, but the hopes to see the- happy 
day of their prince’s restoration, which they doubted not 
but would redeem them from their present captivity, 
and restore them to the inheritance of their lathers’ 
estates. But how far they were deceived and disap- 
pointed in these, ^ their reasonable hopes, shall be the 
subject of another discourse. 
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SECOND PART. 

In the foregoing discourse, we have taken a short 
view of the several revolutions that have happened 4n 
Ireland, from the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s to the 
last of Cromwell’s usurpation ; during which time, we 
have partly seen how religion was made a stalking horse 
to violence and rapine, and how gospel liberty was 
turned into all manner of licentiousness ; 'whereby the 
men in power might oppress and plunder their neigh* 
hours, without any more remorse, than if they had the 
same warrant from heaven, which the Israelites received 
by the hands of Moses, to run away with the spoil of 
the Egyptians. 

Upon the whole matter, I think it very evident, that 
Tyrone’s taking arms was so far from being a rebellion, 
either by the laws of God, or the fundamental laws of 
the land, that it was rather a necessary self-defence 
against the unwarrantable attempts of Queen Elizabeth, 
who had not only usurped the crown from Queen Mary 
of Scotland, but also endeavoured, after an arbitrary 
manner, to encroach upon the people’s civil and religious 
rights, contrary to all laws, both human and divine. 
And as for that earl’s having in King James’s time 
fled out of the kingdom upon St. Laurence’s treacherous 
information, it may be reckoned a sin against prudence, 
which may oblige an honest man to stand to the defence 
of his own innocence, honour, and reputation, even with 
the hazard of his life. But it cannot be called a trea- 
sonable crime, or an act that proved himguilty of having 
", ill designs against the crown. Nevertheless, since 
was one positive, though in reality a perjured 
ss to swear to the accusation ; and that both be 
aid the Earl of Tyrconnell fled for the same 5 it mtist 
teg owned that there were grounds enough for attainting 
^them by act of parliament, which could not legally 
4unre been done, had they stood their trial. 

b 2 
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But as to the insurrection of 1641, there is no cfbubv 
but the letter of the law makes it rebellion. Subjects 
under , a lawful monarch, whether jointly or severally 
considered, are still by our laws but so many private 
persons, and therefore can never take upon themselves 
any public authority without a special commission from 
the prince. Yet if we appeal to the supreme court of 
inquiry, and then consider the nature or man, and all 
the provoking circumstances of that business* together 
with the powerful instinct of self-preservation, called by- 
the Romans, " Orator, non scripts, sed nata Lex, ad 
quam non docti sed faeti, non instituti, sed iinbuti 
sumus>” a great deal may be said at least to excuse their 
proceedings ; which in comparison of the barefaced 
causeless rebellion, carrying on at the same time ' ^ the 
English and Scotch republicans, not only against the 
king’s authority and commission, but even against his 
person* and the very being of his monarchy, cannot 
sewn but a very slender peccadillo, which bears no more 
proportion to the other, than does the smallest molehill 
tothe^ peak of Teneriffe. There never was under c 
Tegal government, any insurrection more necessary for 
self-preservatibn* and consequently more excusable, if 
we except the aforesaid outrages committed by the 
unruly rabble, than that of 1641 p and' on the other 
side, no subjects ever laboured more to retrieve what 
the vigour of the law might constitute amiss in their 
actions, than the Irish Catholics. They held out about 
twenty-two months, and ih all that time they never 
intended to stand out against the king; but to secure 
themselves against the parliamentarian lords jjistices ; 
who- did so plainly abuse his majesty’s authority, to " 
prejudice of himself and his loyal subjects, in i 
kingdom, and in favour of rebels m England,' that 
Irish' believed they could not do the king better ser 
than to oppose them, and thereby prevent their doult 
ahy more mischief* For proof hereof, as soon as tSr 
justices were removed, the confederate Irish madr > ’ 
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cessation with the Earl of Ormond, in order to conclude 
a luting peace, which was equally desired by prince and 
people-; but these good wishes, through the sinister 
practices of intermediate agents, or other fatalities, were 
ineffectual for that time. i 

Nevertheless, a soleftm peace was at last concluded, 
on the 17th day of January, 1648, which the Irish not 
Only received unanimously, but sealed with their blood; 
iiaving pursuant to it, maintained a war -against the 
parliamentarian regicides for three years successively ; 
fuad when all their strong holds were lost, •continued a 
mountain war, for a year after, in hopes of receiving 
some relief from the Icing. But that expectation failing, 
they were obliged to lay down arms; yet because they 
-could not endure to live under the tyranny of those mis*- 
creants, who had imbrued their hands in their prince’s 
Nblood, most of them made conditions to go beyond sea, 
jmd accordingly some got into France, others into 
Spain, to the number of twenty-five or thirty thousand \j 
effective men : and forasmuch as their main design was A 
to render their sovereign that service abroad, which ' 
they were no longer able to do at home, they no sooner 
landed in foreign countries, than they flocked from all 
parts as fast -as they could, to attend their prince’s com- “ 
mands. For this reason they left the Spanish service 
while the king remained in France, but quitted the 
Trench^ as soon as he thought fit to retire into the 
Spanish Netherlands. And it is very certain that tins 
flocking of the Irish about his majesty, at that time, 
when be was in a manner abandoned by all the' rest of 
Ins subjects, rendered him much the more considerate 
among strangers, and gained him most of his friends 
during the dismal time of his banishment. 

This loyalty of the Irish is truth not to be denied bjr 
any man in Ms wits, for there was many living witnesses 
of it 5 and the king Mmself, soon after Ms restoration* 
partly owned it in his speech to the parliament,, on the 
27th of July, 1660, when he expressed Mmself in these 
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words : “ I hope I need say nothing of Ireland, that 
they alone should be without the benefit of my mercy j 
they have showed .much affection to me abroad, and 
you will have a care of my honour, and of what I have 
promised them.” 

And again on the 80 th of November following, in his 
-i declaration for the settlement of Ireland , he says: 

“ In the last place we did and must always remember, , 
the great affection a considerable part of that nation 
expressed" to us, during the time of our being beyond 
the seas, when with all the cheerfulness and obedience 
they received and submitted to our orders, and betook 
themselves to that service, which we directed as most 
convenient and bchoofeful, at the time to us, though 
attended with inconvenience enough to themselves, which 
demeanour of theirs cannot but be thought very worthy 
of our protection^ justice, and favour.” 

Let us now consider, on the other side, what great 
protection, justice, or favour, have the Irish received for 
all their unparalleled loyalty, thus owned and attested 
by the king himself in the face of the world. The 
main question was then whether the Cromwellians, who 
like so many blood hounds, hunted Charles I. to the 
scaffold, and chased Charles IL out of his dominions, 
should still enjoy the estates they got in Ireland, for 
their signal services against the crown ; or be obliged 
to surrender them to their former proprietors, who had 
signalized their loyalty in so extraordinary a maimer, 
and had lost their saM estates for their faithml adherence 
to the royal interest, and besides were most justly 
entitled to them by the public faith of a solemn peace 
at home, and the king’s repeated promises abroad. 

It is true his majesty did in the beginning cxpredb 
himself very resolute for doing justice to the latter, but 
the craft and corruption of some grandees about him, 
wrought upon him by degrees, to give way, and at last 
to abandon those to their enemies, who never abandoned r 
him in his greatest misfortune. “ Be astonished, O ye 
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heavens, at this !” (Jer. ii. 12.) Was there ever any act ^ 
parallel to it read, or heard of since the creation? an act 
so little becoming a great and generous prince, so 
contrary to common justice, and to the most sacred tiea ( 
of human societies ; and withal so impolitic, entailing N H s . 
perpetual factions and rebellions upon his successors, by l 
the hopes it gives to desperate needy people to make 
their fortunes the same way, and by the mortal damp 
it strikes upon loyalty; so prodigious an example of - 
ingratitude being a sufficient warning to others not to 
venture their all upon the like account, that it shocks a 
man’s understanding to think what could be the meaning 
of it. 

Histories indeed furnish us with examples enough, 
how princes have often found it necessary for the quiet 
of their dominions, to pardon their submitting rebels, 
and restore them to their former possessions, and perhaps 
with some marks of favour ; nay, sometimes to discharge 
them of their subjection, and declare them a free people, 
when they would otherwise be quiet, as the king of Spain 
did to the Dutch, upwards of one hundred years ago ; 
and there is n~ doubt, but a sovereign may lawfully do 
all this, bemuse in such cases he himself is the only 
loser, and may part with his own right when he pleases, 
or at least, when the necessities of his affairs require 
it. But that a king should not only pardon and reward 
the rebels upon their returning to their duty, but reward jt 
them with the birth-right of such as adhered to him to / ■ 
the last, with the hazard of their lives and limbs, against 
those very rebels* is so unaccountable a procedure, that 
we can find no precedent for it in any history, sacred or 
profane. 

“ But the king (says one) could in policy, do no less, 
considering what great numbers of Ins subjects were 
then disaffected to his government, and the great arrears 
due to the army in Ireland, which he promised to pay.” 

Very fine policy, indeed! Must policy then, which is 
the quintessence of refined reason, and the noblest and 
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^ most heroic of all moral perfections, he thus profaned 
and debased, to gild over the failures of vicious or 
misled princes, which, in the true art of government, 
was even among the heathens reckoned so great an d so 
excellent a quality, that the prince of Lathi poets though 
he could no., bestow a higher compliment upon his 
country than to make it peculiar to the Romans, in 
the sixth book of the Enetd, when he speaks to this 
* purpose: 

“ While others may in other arts excel, 

Romans, mind yours, and govern nations well; 

To give the laws of peace belongs to you. 

To spare the humble, and the proud subdue.** 

But among Christians, who boasted indeed of greater 
perfection, and yet happen very often to practice lees 
this noble and sublime virtue, is made ** cloak for all 
the corruptions of depraved nature; and is reduced to 
little tricks and cunning touches to serve a present turn, 
without the least regard to honour, honesty, or eon> 
science. Hence Henry the IV. of France mul reason 
to say, (only that out of modesty he reckoned himself, 
hut in truth had too great a soul to be of the number,) 

“ Nous autres Rais somnes de grands Coquina" 

Let us, nevertheless, consider this,a Kttle further. ffj 
it was so very politic to continue the partiaraentariaoll 
of Ireland in their new acquisitions, for exasperating thJ 
disaffected party, why were not their / brethren in EiJ 
land and Scotland continued in theirs also for thjl 
same reason ? Or was that party in Ireland so verfl 
formidable, beyond those of the other kingdom, thal 
their friendship must be purchased at such an extra vaganl 
rate ? If the km£ obliged himself by his declaration 
from Breda, to satisfy the arrears due to the officers adl 
soldiers under the command of general Monk $ wM 
might not this as well be done in Ireland by pub! 
taxes, as well as in the other kingdom^ without RtnppiM 
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AFCK/fl a vast number of widows and orphans (whose cry 
teaches daily to heaven) of their livelihood, and so many 
thousands of loyal gentlemen of their ancient birth-right, 
contrary to public faith, and the interest of the crown ? 

No, this main and palpable injustice, eannot be called 
the effect of any policy in the lung ; for nothing could 
be more impolitic or more contrary to his honour and 
interest ; but it was a formed design of some of his 
ministers, and other leading men, who then pretended 
to be zealous converts to loyally, but who, like iEsop’s 
cat, could not forget the old trade of mousing. For, 
the true reason why the Irish were so unequally dealt 
with, was, that they were all Catholics, never tainted | 
with any republican principles, sod not only had much 
diverted the parliamentarian forces, while they were 
running down the king, hut had given him strong ap- 
prehensions of turning the scales. It was therefore 
determined by these maohiavels, as a point of the last 
consequence for securing their ends, that such people 
should now be suppressed \ (for which reason the poor, 
cavaliers were sent a grazing with Nebuchadnezzar, 
without either pay or gratuity;) lest they might be in _ 
condition, for die time to come, to stand up against the 
party for the rights of the crown, in case of any future 
revolution. And the plot being thus laid, the better to 
compass it without a noise, a parcel of needy half-starved 
courtiers then followed the king abroad, and had hi* 
ear at will ; several of them being his chief privy coun- 
cillors and privadoes, were gained by great promises, 
either of large scopes of Irish land, or round sums of 
English money, to join in the design % r who therefore 
buzzing; night and ; day m his majesty’s ear, wrought 

r i him at last to' grant their desires* to the ruin of 
Irish Catholics, whose religion, lands, and loyalty 
were crimes too great to be endured by such atheistical 
covetous men. 

The king then is blameless, you will say, since hefol- 
lowed the advice of his council and chief courtiers. 
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Very far from it : for, as our Saviour says : “ If the 
blind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch.” St. 
Matthew. That is, not only the guide, but the guided 
likewise must suffer ; and consequently not only s the ill 
adviser, but the ill advised also, is answerable for the 
wrongs committed. Had God indeed appointed such 
councillors to advise with, a great deal might be said in 
his behalf ; although when old Adam offered a plea much 
to that purpose, (Gen. iii. 12,) alleging that that which the 
wise God had gained him, made him eat of the forbidden 
fruit, it is bqlieved that this plea did rather aggravate 
than abate his guilt. But when a prince has it in his 
own power, and consequently is, in justice to himselt 
and his people, obliged to choose to the best of his. 
knowledge, honest and conscientious councillors to 
advise with ; if he act contrary, his following their dic- 
tates is so far from excusing mm, that he is accountable 
in the sight of God both for their unjust advice, and 
his own bad choice. For by this he exposes himself to 
evident danger of being misled, and “ he that loves the 
danger,” saith the son of Syrach, Eccles. iii. 27, “ shall 
, perish in it.” As for the other part, I think it is no 
great matter for one whether he marches towards heU 
i of his own will, or is led thither by others, if he arrive J 
r'There in the long run. 

' A prince, therefore, who seriously minds his business, . 
and has God before his eyes, must not* as to the weighty 
affairs of his government, rely upon die bkre opinion of 
frail men, though ever so able or learned; because they 
are still subject to be biassed the wrong way ; but ought 
rather to carefully examine the grounds of such opinions, * 
andnofrsuffer his own judgment to be overborne, at least ■ 
in matters of moment, more by others' importunities 
than their argument $ as King Charles I. expresses it in , 
his Icon Basilike, where he reflects on some fatal mis- j 
takes of this kind committed by himself. As reason, 
being an emanation of the divinity, has of itself no - 
f hlse bias, but tends always towards truth, as the seaman’# 
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needle does to the north pole ; so that it is not very 
difficult for a serious inquirer to distinguish between 
true and false reasons, in matters right and wrong, when 
both are plainly laid before him. But if instead of 
making a due inquiry into the truth, he hears only one 
party, or leaves the decision of justice to a sort of 
lottery, as a gamester ventures Ms guinea at hazard $ 
there is no reasoning in that case, but to leave him to 
take his chance, whether he shall be miserable or happy, 
whether heaven or hell shall be his portion. 

Yet this is not to be understood as if the punishment 
of public injustice were always reserved for the world 
to come ; for we find that even in this life signal judg- 
ments have fallen very often upon such offenders, though 
not so frequently upon themselves as upon their pos- 
terity, to the third and fourth generations: of 
which we nave a most remarkable instance in the case 
of the Gibeonites, (Joshua iii. 4, 15;) who by a plain 
trick surprised Joshua into a promise of sparing their 
lives ; and when that was discovered, were content to 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
Israelites rather than be extirpated ; nevertheless, Saul 
(out of a very good motive in appearance, that is, out 
of zeal to the children of Israel, < Sam. xxi. 1, 2, as it 
is expressly remarked in the holy scripture^) took an 
occasion to destroy these miserable slaves, although 
G i ’elf and his son Jonathan came soon after to an 
untimely end ; yet so far was that heavy judgment from 
satisfying the divine justice, that in King David’s 
time the hand of God came upon the whole country, 
for three years together, and was not taken off till 
seven of Saul’s posterity were sacrificed, to atone for 
the cruelties by him committed upon the poor Gibeon- 
ites, contrary to the public faith given them by Joshua. 
There is no doubt but God is infinitely merciful, and 
it is well for us all that he is so ; yet he does not pardon 
ail crimes alike ; for private or personal offences he is 
5|)t to .forgive upon a sincere repentance* br • 
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national injuries he never forgives witftout full and 
ample reparation. 

But enough of this point at present. Let "us now take 
a view of the very machine which has completed the 
mystery of iniquity ; I mean the wicked ants of settle- 
ment, which was, indeed, a settlement of rebels and 
.traitors, but the ruin of loyal subjects. This idol, this 
great Diana of the Ephesians, consists of several parti, 
viz. First : the king's declaration for the settlement 
of Ireland. Second: his instructions for the said 
declaration. Third : the act itself, or the parliament's * 
Worthy pomment upon both. And in the rear of all 
comes up the dragon's tail, the famous act of explanation; 
where it is to be observed, that the Cromwellians of 
Ireland were so sensible of the unreasonableness of 
what they gained at long run, that they had not the 
face to propose it in the beginning ; but working like 
moles udaer ground, and by degrees growing bold with 
their unexpected success, they gained at length three 
times more than they would have freely compounded 
,for upon the king’s restoration. This is the true reason 
why the whole settlement is hut a continued series of 
contradictions | so palpably repugnant, the one to the 
other, that the wit of man cannot reconcile them. In 
the declaration there are several clauses, which tended 
so far to do justice to the Irish, that if these had been 
made good, mqny thousands of the natives would 'of 
course have been restored. To prevent, therefore, so 
dangerous a piece of justice, the instructions were soon 
after designedly framed to restrain the latitude in the 
declaration ; and most of the favourable clauses then 
remaining were cut short by the several provisions 
inserted m the act ; and last of all, the small gleanings 
then left were entirely swept away by the explanation 
by which all were barred for ever, except a few proviso 
men mentioned in the act, and some others, who a 
little before had the good luok to pass the trial of ordeal 

the cojirt of claima< r - - ^ 
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The Irish Catholics who then expected to be restored 
to their former possessions, were under three several 
qualifications. First: the innocents, who never bore 
arms with the confederates before the peace of 1648 
was concluded. Second: those they call ensignmen, 
who had served beyond sea under his majesty’s ensigns 
during his exile. And lastly: such of the confederates 
as were entitled to claim the benefit of public faith, 
engaged to them by the said peace. The kinjg was 
fully resolved to do justice to all these 5 for as to the 
innocents, their very enemies had not impudence enough 
to offer any thing against their being restored. As to 
the ensignmen, tnev deserved so well of the king abroad, 
and their services were so fresh in his memory, that 
none durst move directly to have them excluded ; and 
even for the rest who had nothing to plead but the 
peace of 1648, so sensible was his majesty of the indis- 
pensable obligations that lay upon him, both in honour 
and conscience, to make good the said peace, that he 
caused a clause to be inserted in the declaration in these 
words: “We could not forget the peace that ourselves 
were afterwards necessitated to make with our Irish 
subjects, in the time when they who* wickedly usurped 
the authority in this kingdom had erected that odious 
court for the taking away the life of our dear father* 
And therefore we could not but hold ourselves obliged 
to perform what we owe by that peace to those who had 
honestly and faithfully performed what they had pro- 
mised to us.” Irish Statutes, p. 536. 

On the other side, the Cronrsv ellians and their hired 
partizans at court, finding the king so resolute in the 
matter, and not daring directly to oppose such honour- 
able and king-like intentions, seemed to go along with 
him in the same sentiments, but as they went this politic 
tour a-la-mode > they cunningly contrived to put such 
rubs in his way as brought mm insensibly to 'their own 
point; for, in the first place, they made his majesty 
ht«*i 3 ve, and laid it as a fundamental m a xim, that there 
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was forfeited lands more than enough in Ireland to 
satisfy all just pretenders: ther they represented that it 
was but reasonable that the new interests of Protestants 
should be first provided for ; at least, that they should bo 
settled next after the innocent Papists. 

And these two points being granted and established 
as the foundation of the whole fabric, the wildest sec- 
taries and rankest fanatics in the three kingdoms, who 
had nothing of Christianity but the name, having always 
been as atheistical in religion as antimonarchial m 
government, became all of a sudden, under this Protes- 
tant cloak, the darlings of both church and state. A 
most blessed reformation. 

Now these Protestants, who were thus to be secured 
ot new estates in Ireland, were likewise of three sorts. 
First; the adventurers, who for dog-cheap bargains of 
Irish lands, advanced several sums of money in London 
upon the credit of the acts 17th and 18th of Charles, 
for reducing the rebels in that kingdom; the most part 
of which money, instead of its being- sent into Ireland, 
was employed by the rebel parliament to raise that 
army, which sought the king at Edge-hill, and that by 
the adventurers' own consent, then sitting at Grocer's 
Hall. This was no secret, but so well known to King 
Charles I., who caused it to be objected to the parlia- 
ment commissioners, at the treaty of Uxbridge, that in 
all his proposals and treaties or pacification with his 
confederate Irish, he never made the least mention of 
the adventurers’ titles to any lands in that kingdom^ 
which certainly so just a prince as he was known to bo, 
would never have passed in silence, had he believed' 
there lay the least obligation upon him by the said acts 
to make any provision for that interest. And King 
Charles II. was no less sensible of the nullity of their 
title, as appears by his very declaration, where he says : 
" In the first place, in order to a settlement of that 
interest claimed by the adventurers, although the pre- 
“ut estates and possessions they enjoy, if examined by 
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the strict letter of the law, would prove very defective 
and invalid, as being no ways pursuant to those acts of 
parliament, upon which they pretended to be found,” 
&c. Irish Stat. p. 507. 

Nevertheless, let their crimes be ever so great, and 
their title ever so invalid or so unreasonable, secured they 
must be in all their possessions j and not only such ad- 
vantages as advanced their money upon the credit of 
the aforesaid statutes, but even those of all doubling 
ordinance, who, upon the bar N e votes or orders of the 
rump parliament, zealously advanced very considerable 
sums, on purpose to carry on that horrible rebellion 
against the kmg in England, are put upon an equal 
footing with the former, and both secured of large 
estates, for one or two years’ purchase. Irish Stat. p. 
559 : The debenturer's title. 

Secondly : LVomwell^ssoldiers, to whom indeed that 
tyrant was much obliged, because with the rest of their 
tribein England, they raised him from a mean condition 
to be absolute master of three kingdoms, for which 
service he gave twelve entire c o unties of Ireland to be 
divided among them ; yetlhifl'he Iniehded only by way 
o f mortgage , until their arrears were paid; for he never 
would give them any sort of letters patent for those 
estates, or any other grant than during pleasure ; which 
the soldiers knew so well, that as fast as they could find 
purchasers, they sold their interest for a song, and 
others became rich by the bargqjnf because now by the 
declaration, they and their assigns are secured in their 
possessions, which are settled upon them, not for any 
limited time, but to them and their heirs for ever. A 
very noble reward indeed from a king, for fighting 
against his crown, when those that fought for it to the 
last, were stripped and sent a begging. A reward which 
these rebels could never expect from Cromwell himself, 
who designed after a while to dispose of these twelve 
counties, for other ends of his own; and certainly he 
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could not but dispose of them to a better purpose 
the declaration has done. 

Thirdly: the officers who had served the long in 
/ Ireland at any time before the 5th of June, 1649, whose 
arrears were summed up by themselves t o eighteen 
i .hundred thousand pounds sterling . This most extra- 
^vagant bill ot J accounts, whereof the tenth part could 
not be possibly due, was very readily allowed of by the 
adventurers and soldiers, whose maxim was. Claw me, 
and I will claw -you. They wisely considered, that 
several of these forty-nine officers had some colour 
of merit, while themselves had none to pretend to, and 
for that reason, they thought it necessary to brings them 
into play, in order to give the better gloss to their pro- 
ceedings, and to strengthen their interest. In consi- 
deration thereof* and of the said pretended arrears, 
(while the brave and truly loyal cavaliers of England 
received besides the noisy grant of a ridiculous lottery 
but seventy thousand pounds for all their faithful services 
during the war, and their great sufferings under the 
usurpation,) our forty-nine officers were most liberally 
allowed all the fprfeited lands of four countie s, and 
within a mile of the Shannon or of the sea, in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and county of Clare, and all the 
forfeited houses and tenements, in the several walled 
towns and corporations in the kingdom, not already set 
out to adventurers or soldiers, together with the right 
of redemption of mortgages, statutes, staple judgments, 
&c. belonging to Catholics; and over and above all this, 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling, in ready money, 
upon a very frivolous account, although it was wdl 
known, that most 'of these officers, thus bountifully re* 

t warded, either were in actual rebellion, in the summer 
of 1649, and for many years before, as the Earl of 
Orrery, Earl of Moqntrath, Lord Kingston, Lord 
Coloony, Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir Oliver St. George, 
Sir John Cole, and several others, or did soon after 
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desert the king’s army and join with the usurper ; for 
which good service they were gratefully recompensed 
by Cromwell, with large debenture land s, or other 
equivalent gratuities. Yet tins signified nothing against 
them upon his majesty’s restoration, for not only such of 
the said forty-nine officers as deserted the king’s standard, 
but even 'those who were treacherously instrumental in 
the betraying of several considerable towns and garrisons 
in the usurper’s hands, were by the act of settlement 
allowed their arrears, if within two years after the act 
they could make it appear to the chief government of 
Ireland, or any six of the council, that they made some 
repair for their former faults, by their timely and sea- 
sonable appearance for the king’s restoration. (Irish 
Stat. p. 581.) We may be sure, very slight repairs 
were thought sufficient to atone for these venial slips of 
our reformed saints, for even as in John Calvin’s new 
system of divinity, “ let the elect commit ever so great - - 
enormities they are still blameless, still babes of grace, 
because np sin can be imputed to them.” 

So it seems, let pur godly ^reformers be engaged ever 
so much in the blackest treason, they may pass for his 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, and never be 
treated like rebels, but rather rewarded, as if they had 
done their prince good service. * But the “ reprobate 
Papists” are still to be damned feHhis world, let them 
be ever so innocent, or signalize their loyalty ever so 
much. And therefore, although the declaration (Irish * 
Stat. p. 509,) made no distinction of forty-nine officers, 
whether Protestant or Papist, but ordered that all 
should be satisfied equally for their arrears, yet (Irish 
Stat. p. 568,) by me instructions and subsequent acts of 
parliament, the Papists (except the Marquis of Clan- 
ricard and Sir George Hamilton, who through favour 
got particular provisoes, Irish Stat. pp, 879, 888,) were 
utterly excluded, notwithstanding that none of thfcm 
ever deserted the king’s standard, but held out to the 
last against, the usurper 
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The late king being thus far wrought and strangely 
imposed upon, to reward his inveterate enemies, who 
now became great by being^thorough paced rebels, it is 
needless to wonder that he has made no better provision 
for his own friends. Yet certain it is, that his majesty 
was so far from intending to deprive the Catholics of 
Ireland of their birth-right, that he was fully resolved 
at first to do them all the justice imaginable ; and would 
Jbave certainly done it, but that h^ was perfidiously 
circumvented by those he confided in ; who, notwith- 
standing al their pretended loyalty, did always prefer 
their own ends before their prince’s interest, and there- 
fore took all possible care to obstruct his majesty's good 
intentions towards his Irish subjects. 

In the first place, because the innocents were the only 
Catholics restorable without previous reprisals, they 
framed ten or eleven qualifications to render it in a man- 
ner impossible for any Irish Catholic to be adjudged in- 
nocent, and got the same inserted in his majesty’s instruo- 
tions for the execution of the said declaration, as the 
ground work to all their proceedings. In the very first 
of these qualifications (ibid p. 525,) it is established : 
u That none should be restored as an innocent Papist, 
who being of full age and sound memory, enjoyed his 
estate, real or personal, in the rebels’ quarters/’ 

By which clause alone we may easily judge of the 
rest 5 and to discover what little justice the Irish were 
to expect. For, upon this account, not only those that 
lived peaceably in the country, and never took up arms 
on the one side or the other, but also such of them as 


were actually in the king’s service in England, if they 
received but the least benefit out of their estates m 


Ireland, at any time during the ^ar, were not to be 
deemed innocent, and their estates conferred upon those, 
whc, at the same time, zealously fought against the 
king- 

For the trial of these innocents, under the several 
qualifications aforesaid, a court of claims was erected 
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in Dublin^ after the mode framed by Cromwell, in the 
year 1654, for the transplantees of Connaught and the 
county of Clare, with this difference, that the usurper’s 
Court was much the more impartial of the two. For, 
in the first, whether the Cromwellians wanted money to 
suborn witnesses, or were not so well acquainted with 
the profligate wretches, who were ready to earn their 
bread with the sweat of iheir conscience, few of those 
mercenary villains were produced, in comparison with 
the latter, where they appeared in great shoals, and 
wanted not the countenance and favour the court. 
And in the former, the few Catholics that moved for a 
transplanted interest, were not stinted in point of time 
to make out their claims ; but in the latter, six months 
were hardly allowed for hearing all the claimants in the 
kingdom 5 for the court sat but on the 15th day of 
v February, and ended about the middle of August 

\following, during which time nearly a thousand Catholics 
came to trial, and not less than one-half were decreed 
innocent 5 notwithstanding all the rigid qualifications and 
suborned witnesses against them, who appeared in such 
swarms, that it would require a large volume to give even 
, a summary account of all their villanous practices upon 
this occasion j for which reason I think it needless to 
descend to particulars. Yet one instance I cannot omit, 
because the gentlemanJhimself is still living, and at this 
time in France,, and has at least one living witness of' 
the injustice done him now at the count of St. -Germain. 
Mr. Francis Betagh, of Moynalty , whose ancestors for 
seven ,or eight hundred years together, were in the 

C ssion of a considerable estate in the county of 
h, was but nine years old in October, 1641 ; yet 
he v was sworn in the court dt claims, to have been then 
in actual rebellion^ at the head of afoot company, plun- 
dering and stripping +he Protestants, and that by two of 
the meanest scoundrel*. 1 kingdom, hired for that 
purpose, whereof one was tii©*. there proved not to* 
nave been three years old at the time ef that insurrection* 
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and the other no way qualified to be believed* when the 
gentry of the whole country declared and testified the 
contrary* Nevertheless, upon the baregaths of these 
fellows, the gentleman was adj udged?j £nocent by the 
court, and although the perjury was^afSrwards more 
ftilly detected, insomuch that Sir Richard Hansford, 
(chief commissioner, or judge of the court,) when the 
Marchioness of Antrim expostulated the matter with 
him, plainly acknowledged the injustice of it to herself, 
to the new Earl of Limerick, and to the other persons 
of quality, yet no redress could be had for the gentleman, 
or any remedy expected, while the enchantment of the 
act of settlement was in force. 

By these abominable practices some hundreds of 
i ancient and 'loyal gentlemen were stripped of their birth- 
-r- [-Tight, by the poisonous breath of profligate wretches ; 
but the matter of 700 claimants more that remained, 
could not obtain justice or satisfaction, as to have this 
very chance of the inheritance of their fathers. Although 
they had as much right to be heard as the other ; because, 
every one is to be reputed innocent, until he is proved 
guilty ; yet they were then put off for want of time, 
and never allowed any sort of trial from that day to 
this ; but rather to cut off all future hopes* a new act 
was soon after framed, called the act of explanation, 
very remarkable for the following clause, by wEadh 
they are for ever debarred: M It is hereby declared* that 
no person or persons, who by the qualifications in the 
said former act hath not been judged innocent* shall 
at any time hereafter be reputed innocent, so as to claim 
any lands or tenements hereby vested, or be admitted 
to have any benefit or allowance of any future adjudi- 
cation of innocence, or afi^ benefit of articles whatso- 
• jver.” Irish Statutes, page 800. 

After this unchristian, or rather in human usage to so 
many thousands of innoeent persons, who were that 
* condemned unheard, a practice never known amongst 
civilized hehthens, it cannot seem very strange* that the 
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loyal ensignmen were ungratefully dealt with, for all 
their signal services and sufferings during the king's 
exile. It is true, his majesty was resolved, as before 
hinted, to do justice to all his Irish subjects, especially 
bis ensignmen and some other deserving persons, for 
whom he caused a particular proviso to be inserted in 
the declaration. But the cabal, to render his good in- 
tention ineffectual, having first possessed his majesty 
with the fancy, that he had more than enough of forfeited 
lands in Ireland to satisfy all just pretenders, obtained the 
small favour of their dear adventurers and soldiers, who 
were undoubtedly very worthy men jn old Shaftsbj iry’s 
dialect, that they should not be removed for any ensign- 
man, 6r deserving person whatsoever, before they were 
assigned reprisals of equal value and purchase ; which 
they well knew was not to be had in Europe, as matters 
were managed, unless Qbrasii e was discovered, or a 
new Ireland created. And having that main point, 
which put a padlock upon all the favours intended by 
the king for the aforesaid loyalists, they got this won- 
derful reason to pass for it in the declaration : “ The 
Irish, for whom we do hereby intend satisfaction, a$e 
such who have been abroad with us, who probably bpj&g 
not furnished with stock or other provisions, may twin 
less inconvenience^wait for a reprisal, than to dispossess 
others,” (who, no doubt, had by that time well feathered 
their nests, by their ill-got estates, though poor enough, 
aa became pitiful mechanics, coming out of England,) 
M especially, since we are fully assured that a very short 
tame will assign them their respective reprisals ; there 
being so good and large proportions of undisposed and 
forfeited lands in our power, reserved for this purpose.” 
Irish Statutes, page 517. 

Which sublime fancy is in plain English, to this effect: 
" Because the Cromwellians of Ireland are of late used 
to {fare very well, having acquired by fighting against me, 
plentiful estates, and considerable stocks to live upon, 
it is not convenient to disturb them; but my ens ignm e n 
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having quitted all at home, ahd cheerfully endured 
starving and several other hardships, to serve toe abroad, 
it is reasonable therefore they should starve on, until I 
provide for them on doomsday.” 

\ I must confess, I cannot possibly believe, that the 
late king intended to use these loyalists after so strange 
a manner ; but that they were actually served so, is 
' undeniable. Neither can any prince, who suffers him- 
self to be led by such wicked councillors, reasonably 
expect to do better. 

Now as soon as the cabal had gained this single point,, 
that the adventurers and soldiers should not be removed 
without previous reprisals, their next great business 
was, to take care that no reprisals should be left, and 
consequently, none of the said deserving persons ever 
restored; to the end, that this usage might for the 
future prove an encouragement to their own party, to 
pursue their good old cause, and a warning piece to 
others, not to play the fool for loyalty. 

To complete therefore, so material a project, matters 
were* so cunningly contrived by them, that all the undis- 
posed forfeited lands were given away in most prodigal 
. ^ -grants to. Ormond, Anglesey, Orrery, Coote, Kingston, 
other grandees ; and great portions for uses, for- 
^ v ^sooth, to make themselves “-friends of the mammon of 
' unrighteousness (Luke xvi. ;) of which- the college of 

Dublin, and several free-schools, their bishops, and 
others of their clergy, had considerable shares, besides 
a great many gifts and grants to others who were no 
way qualified by the declaration to have any such pro- 
vision made for them. And all this was industriously 
carried on r as I hinted before, to the end that the stock 
of reprisals might be so far exhausted, that nothing 
should be left to reprise the Cromwellians, who, without 
such reprisals, were nof to budge, or quit their possession 
of these gentlemen’s estates, whom the king intended, to 
restore, either as officers that served him abroad, or 
special privoso-men, or as persons entitled to the peace 
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offorty-eight • which wicked contrivance took so effec- 
tually, that not one man of all these were restored to 
his birth-right, notwithstanding all the fair promises 
given, and. the seeming provision made for them by the 
declaration ; insomuch that fifty-four nominees, who 
by special interest and favour, got a proviso in the act of 
explanation (Irish Statutes, p. 863,) to have their respec- 
tive mansion-houses or principal seats, and 2000 acres 
of land thereunto adjoining, found themselves nominees 
ia good earnest, that is, nomine rest or able non re, 
according to Orrery’s ironical raillery : for very few of 
them got any considerable advantage, and none at all, 
that elver I could find, the full benefit of that clause, for 
want of reprisals to be first assigned to the Cromwellian 
possessors. • To make them all set their hearts at rest, 
and rather to deprive them of their very hopes, the 
clause (Irish Stat. page 800,) formerly mentioned, was 
inserted in the famous act of explanation, which debars 
them for ever of all future relief. And as a further 
addition to comfort, these mighty Solons, well knowing 
that they observed neither law or gospel in their pro- 
ceedings, but that their whole fabric was a mere Babel, 
composed of so many incoherencies, absurdities, and 
contradictions, that the ablest lawyers in England often 
declared, they knew not how to ground an opinion in 
law upon such sandy foundations^, found the way act last 
to make all this mist appear as clear for their purpose* 
as the sun at noon-day, and that with as much ease as 
the M&cedon youth untied the gordian knot. For they 
only declared and enacted, that if any doubt should 
arise on any clause* in either of the said acts, the same 
should be always construed in favour of the Protestants, 
as being principally intended to be settled and secured. 
(Irish Stat. page 828.) 

This was going through stitch with the business, and 
.it was indeed the finishing stroke of the whole work, 
which has completed the mystery of iniquity beyond all 
jammer of dispute, and left the poor Catholics no room 
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to demand or expect justice, at least from the Crom- 
wellian judges and juries. 

Thus were these unfortunate loyalists utterly disap- 
pointed, notwithstanding their great hopes, reasonably 

f rounding on their many services to the king, both at 
ome and abroad, and his majesty's repeated promise 
to them upon that account ; and after all their tedious 
and chargeable attendance about court, no 6ther pro- 
vision was made for them but to live upon the air, till 
God was pleased to call both them and their king to 
state their accounts in the other world ; where, I am 
sure, starved honesty is of greater value than the empire 
of the universe, either ill acquired, or unjustly admin- 
istered ; because as King Charles I. excellently said: 
“ As many kingdoms as the devil showed our Saviour, 
and the glory of them, (if they could be at once enjoyed,) 
are not worth the gaining, by ways of sinful ingratitude 
and dishonour, which hazards a soul worth more worlds 
than this hath kingdoms." Icon Basil, chap. 5. 

For it is a true saying, Deus non irridetur. (Gal. vi. 
7.) God is not to be laughed at by worldly greatness, 
but is rather provoked to deal more severely with 
sovereign princes for their injustice, because they are 
accountable to none for their action*, but to himself 
alone, for which reason the royal prophet thus very 
pathetically speaks to the Almighty . Doth the seat of 
iniquity stick thee, who framest labour in commandment? 
(PsaJ. xciv. 20.) But his wise son. King Solomon, while 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, treats more fully of the 
matter, in his admirable Book of Wisdom, v. and vi. 
where he says: “ Iniquity shall lay waste the yhole 
earth, and ill dealing overtnow the thrones of the mighty. 
Hear therefore, ye kings, and understand) learn, ye 
that are judges of the end of the earth. Give ear, you 
that rule the people, and that please yourselves in mul- 
titudes of nations. For power is given you by* the 
Lord, and strength by the Most High, who will examine 
your works, and search out your thoughts^ 
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being ministers of his kingdom, you have not judged 
aright, nor kept the law of justice,nor walked according 
to the will of God. Horribly and speedily will he appear 
to you 3 for a most severe judgment shall be for them 
who bear rule. For mercy will soon pardon the meanest, 
but the mighty shall be mightily tormented. For God 
will not accept of any man’s person, neither shall he 
stand in awe of any man’s greatness ; for he hath made 
the little and the great, and he hath equally care of all.” 

The consideration of this necessary point of Christian 
doctrine, which mainly concerns all men in power, but 
more particularly sovereign princes, made King Charles 

1. express himself so feelingly about Strafford’s illegal 
attainder: “I am so far,” says he, (Icon Basil, chap. 

2, ) “ for excusing or denying that compliance on my 
part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction, 
whom in my judgment I thought not, by any clear law, 
guilty of death, that I never bear any touch of conscience 
with greater regret, which as a sign of my repentance, I 
have often with sorrow confessed both to God and man, 
and as an act of sinful frailty, that discovered more a 
fear of man than of God, whose name and place on 
earth no man is worthy to bear, who will avoid incon- 
venience of state by acts of so high injustice, as no 
public convenience can expiate, or compensate. Nor 
has God’s justice failed in the event and sad conse- 
quences to show the world the fallacy of that maxim : 
Better one man perish, though unjustly, than the people 
be displeased, or destroyed. Tins tenderness and 
regret I find in my soul, for having had any hand (and 
that very willingly, God knows) in shedding one man’s 
blood unjustly, though under the colour and formalities 
of justice, and pretences of avoiding public mischief.” 

Now, if this unfortunate king was so deeply touched, 
for having given way to the fury of an ungovernable 
faction against the life of only one man, who was unde- 
niably guilty, although not of treason, vet of several 
other enormities during his government of Ireland, how 
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much must we think he would have been concerned, 
had he had the misfortune of passing the unparalleled 
act of settlement, which wanted on the one hand such 
pressing motives as attended Strafford’s attainder, and 
plainly exposed on the other, instead of one single 
sufferer, who upon the main was not guiltless, the lives 
of many thousands of innocent and loyal persons, not to 
a speedy death, for that would have been a sort of mercy, 
but to a lingering one, by avoiding unavoidable starving? 
an act of accumulating injustice, in plain terms, by 
which the worst of traitors, and vilest of rebels, were 
most prodigally rewarded, whilst loyal subjects, who 
had for many years signalized themselves in the service 
of the crown, was not only disappointed of their deserved 
and promised recompense, but condemned unheard, and 
stript of their very birth-right, to gratify their enemies. 
What a vast number of poor widows and orphans were 
sent begging 1 was not public faith most notoriously 
violated, ana, to sum up the whole matter in a few 
words, justice perverted in all its branches and degrees ? 

'There is no doubt but the late king was grossly 
abused and imposed upon by his wicked ministers, to 
suffer all this injustice to pass for his act and deed ; but 
then the question naturally arises, who obliged him to 
employ such minister b, or, at least, to allow them the 
latitude to abuse his regal authority at such a prodigious 
rate? I am sure he had done infinitely better, according 
to him, who by a dear bought experience, found how 
fatal it was to a crown-liead, to trust people of such 
principles with the weighty affairs of his government, 
and therefore, in his last advice to the Prince of Wales, 
he leaves him for a legacy this most excellent lesson : 
" My counsel and charge to you is, that you seriously 
consider the former real or objected miscarriages, which 
might occasion any troubles, that you may avoid them. 
Never repose so much upon any man’s single counsel, 
fidelity and discretion, in managing affairs of the first 
magnitude, that is, matters of religion and justice, as to 
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create in yourself or others diffidence of .your own judg- 
ments, which is likely to be always more constant and 
impartial to the interest of your crown than any man’s. 
With an equal bounty and impartial hand, distribute 
favours and rewards to all men, as you find them for 
their real goodness, both in abilities and fidelity, capable 
of them. This will be sure to gain you the hearts of 
the best, and’of the worst too : who though they be not 
good themselves, yet are glad to see the severer ways 
of virtue at anytime sweetened by temporal rewards.” 
These are most excellent documents indeed, vastly 
different from that famous maxim of old Clarendon : 
“ Make much of your enemies, and your friends will do 
you no harm which yet being so unluckily"preferred . 
before the other, was practised so long after the resto- 
ration, that not only such as were neutral or indifferent, 
but even those who till then were friends to the crown, 
became at last its severest enemies ; wherefore, since 
experience is the mother of knowledge, we cannot 
but conclude, that the former rule is good and solid, 
but the latter most pernicious to government. But 
what our royal author adds, towards the conclusion of 
this, his fatherly advice, speaks so much greatness of 
mind and resignation, that I cannot in justice to his 
memory pass it over in silence : “If neither I or you 
be even restored to our rights, yet God in his severest 
justice will punish my subjects with continuance in their 
sin, and suffer them to be deluded with the prosperity of 
their wickedness ; I hope God will give me and you that 
grace, which will teach and enable us to want, as well as 
to wear a crown, which is not worth taking up or enjoy- 
ing, upon sordid, dishonourable, or irreligious terms.” 
Had these Sblid and wholesome instructions been duly 
observed in the last reign, neither English caValier or 
Irish loyalist should now have any such cause of com- 
plaint 5 nor the crown, perhaps, be obnoxious to such 
strange revolutions, as the world has of late been aston- 
ished at. And as for the excuse alleged, I think it is 
c a 
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oat a silly on tor a Christian prince to throw the blame 
of public acts of injustice upon his ministers ; since it 
cannot be denied, that he himself is answerable in tfie 
sight of God for all the wrongs committed. For in all 
tribunals the principal is still accountable for the actions 
of his deputy. And it is a rule in reason,, approved of 
by the very heathens, that men ih power authorise 
those crimes which they can and will not hinder. Qvi 
non vetat peccare, cum posset jubet. Neither is holy 
writ less plain in the matter ; for, to say nothing of King 
Achab, (who had no hand in the murder of Naboth, 
but that his name and his seal were made use of, and 
yet his sentence is pronounced by God’s own appoint 
rnent, as ifhe had done all himself,) we have a dreadful 
example of Eli, the high priest, who, after he had judged 
Israel for forty years, came to a miserable end for 
crimes committed not by himself, but by his reprobate 
children ; and as a further judgment upon him, for 
tolerating such wickedness in persons under his imme- 
diate care, the high priesthood was transferred to another 
family. This puts me in mind of a very notable passage 
in M. de Balzao’s ingenious Aristippus, where having 
lively described, in his seventh discourse, the mischief 
too frequently committed by wicked ministers and inso- 
lent favourites, thus finely reasons upon the matter : 
“ All this while the prince commits no sin, yet he for- 
bears not to be guilty; His ignorance is unpardonable, 
his patience is*no virtue, and all the disorder which either 
■he knows not of, or which' he tolerates, is imputed to 
him before God, as if himself had committed it. With a 
great deal of reason,, therefore, that prince was made 
according to Gbd’s own heart : he desires him in express 
terms, and that in the fervency of his most ardent 
prayers, that he would cleanse him from secret faults, 
and acquit him from the sins of others. Now, does not 
this last word plainly imply, that kings ought not content 
themselves with a personal and particular innocence : 
and that it matters not for them to be just as to their 
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own actions, if they lose themselves by the injustice of 
their ministers ? 

“ And here (continues the same Aristippus) I cannot 
but give an extraordinary rapture, formerly expressed 
to this purpose, by a religious man of Italy, in a sermon 
he preached before the prince of that country, wherein, 
as he discoursed on the duties of sovereigns, he all of a 
sudden breaks forth in these words, addressing himself 
to the prince : ‘ Last night, sir, I had a very strange 
vision ; methought the earth opened before me, and 1 
distinctly looked in the centre thereof. I considered 
the torments of the other life, and all that terrible train 
of God’s justice, since which my imagination is scarce 
well resumed. Amongst the wicked of former ages I 
knew agreat many of this ; detractors, murderers, impious 
persons and hypocrites, ran thither in great troops, and 
crouded at the brim of thisgulph ; but having observed 
in their lives the visible marks of their reprobation, l 
thought it not strange to see them arrive whereunto l 
had seen them march. What astonished me extremely 
above all was, that I perceived your highness in this 
unhappy throng, which was the brink of destructions 
and even as I was thus surprised and affrighted by the 
novelty of such an.unexpected encounter, I cried out to 
your highness : Is it possible that a man should damn 
himself by praying to God, ,and that you should go to 
hell; you, sir, who are the best and most religious 
prince in the world? Whereupon your highness an- 
swered me with a siglf: I do not go, father, but am led 
thither.’ ” ~ 

On the other side, al&ough we should waive all 
thought of another life, and fancy with those mentioned 
in holy scripture, or with the blind philosophers of 
antiquity, either that there is no divine providence, or 
that it takes no care of human affairs ; yet if we seriously 
consider how justice has inall ages been reputed so noble 
and so divine a perfection, deservedly styled by Cicero : 
“ the mistress and queen of att virtues V* that not only the 
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For it is evident, that whoever advises his prince* 
under the notion of political convenience, to act contrary 
to the known rules of justice, or to endeavour to establish 
his throne upon any other foundation than the natural 
pillars of government : “ Due rewards and punishments 
impartially distributed," cannot wish his reign either 
prosperous or lasting; and, therefore, ought to be 
reckoned amongst the worst of his enemies. 


PART THIRD. 

The author of the preceding parts, closes his historic 
sketch of Ireland with 1679. He records facts, not 
only given by the most unexceptionable authors then 
living, but many withwhichhe was personally acquainted. 
His statements are just, and hie reflections generally 
correct ; but there are many facts of moment omitted. 

From the rei^n of Charles I. to the present year 
1837, forms an important period in the annals of Ire- 
land. To give as far as a short history can, some of 
the leading features of “ Ireland's Case," daring that 
period, is our present object. 

Every lover of truth, and impartial witness, must 
admit, that between pretended friends, and declared 
enemies, Ireland has been cruelly misgoverned, since 
the days of the English invasion. 

Whether we view the tyranny of Henry, the cruelty 
of Elizabeth, the infamy of Edward’s deputies, the 
supinene8s of Charles I., the ingratitude of Charles. IL, 
the butcheries of the ruffian Cromwell, or the pains and 
penalties of William ; the happiness of Ireland, and the 
welfare of the people, were since despised. 

The Catholios of Ireland, during this period, were 
not only loyal, but as Plowdeo, and other Eiy K ^ th 
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torians, say, were too subservient to their tyrannical' 
oppressors. Hence, Morrisson, a contemporary writer,, 
and eye-witness,, says of the persecution or the Catholics 
during their latter reigns : “ That neither the Israelites 
were more persecuted by Pharoah, nor the innocent 
infants by Herod, nor the Christians by Nero, or any of 
the other Pagan tyrants, than were the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland at this fatal juncture.’* 

Notwithstanding this cruelty, the following address 
from the leading Irish Catholics, stands on record, as a- 
proof of their unparalleled loyalty, and must silence 
for ever their calumniators r 

\L 

“ TO TELE . KING S MOST EXCELLENT MAJE8T7. 

“The faithful Protestation and humble Remonstrance of 
the Roman Catholic Nobility ; and Gentry of Ireland. 


u Y our majesty’s faithful subjects,the Roman Catholic \y 
nobility and gentry of your majesty's kingdom of Ireland, j 
out of a deep sense-of those prodigious afflictions, under < 

which the monarchy of Great Britain has before your i 
majesty ’8 happy restoration g roaned these twenty years; 
and out of our sad thought, which daily bring more and 
mora sighs from our breasts, and tears from our eyes, 
for not only the still as yet continued miseries and 
sufferings of the Catholic natives, of that our unfortunate 
country, even amidst and ever sincathe so much famed 
joys and triumphs of your sacred majesty’s most auspi- 
cious inauguration but also of the causes, w hereunto 
we have made the most narrow search we could> of 
those oqt own peculiar unparalleled calamities; and < 
upon reflection on that allegiance wo owe, andought by 
all divine and human laws, and which we are ana have 
been always ready to swear and perform to your majesty, 
our only sovereign lord on earth;: and om the scandal 
(notivithstanding) which some persona (jvho are unwil- 
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ling to understand aright our religion) cast upon it up 
if it were not consistent with all dutiful obedience, and 
faith to the supreme temporal magistrate ; and upon 
consideration likewise of a further tie of conscience on 
* us for endeavouring as much as in us lies, to clear your 
majesty’s royal breast from all fears and jealousies 
whatsoever ; if any, peradventure, your majesty entertain 
•#f us, thro’ the suggestion of such as hate our communion 
or nation ; and to wipe off that scandal, and allay the 
odium under which our church hath lain this last century 
of years among other Christian people in these nations, 
or a different way from ours in the worship of God . 
We humbly crave your majesty’s pardon to vindicate 
both ourselves and our holy belief, in that particular of 
our allegiance, by the ensuing protestation ; which in 
imitation of the late good example given bv our clergy, 
and pursuant to the general doctrine' and practice of 
the Catholic Church, we make in the sight of heaven, 
and in the presence of your majesty, sincerely and truly, 
without equivocation or mental reservation : 

“ * We do acknowledge and confess your majesty to 
be our true and lawful king, supreme lord and rightful 
sovereign of this realm of Ireland, and of all other your J 
majesty’s dominions*: and therefore we acknowledge and 
confess ourselves to be obliged under pain of sin to obev 
your majesty, in all civil and temporal affairs, as muck 
as any othen of your majesty’s subjects ; and as the laws 
and rules of government in this kingdom do require at 
our hands. And that notwithstanding any "power or 
pretention of the pope, or of Rome, or any sentence or 
declaration of what kind or quality soever, given or to 
be given by the pope, his predecessors, or by any other 
authority, spiritual or temporal, preceding or derived 
from him, or his see, against your majesty, or loyal 
authority j we will still acknowledge, and perform to 
the utmost of our abilities, our faithful loyalty, and true 
allegiance to your msyesty. And we openly 
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and renounce all foreign power, be it either papal or 
princely, spiritual or temporal, as far as it shall pretend 
to free, discharge or absolve from this obligation, or 
any way give us leave or license to raise tumults, bear 
arms, pr suffer ^any violence to your majesty’s person, 
royal authority, the state, or government : being all of 
us ready, not only to discover and make known to your 
majesty, and to your ministers, all the treasons made 
against your majesty, or them, which shall come to our 
hearing ; but also to lose our lives in the defence of your 
majesty’s person, and royal authority, and to resist, with 
our best endeavours, all conspiracies, and attempts 
against your majesty, be they framed or sent under any 
pretence, or patronized' by what foreign power, or 
authority soever. And further, we protest that all ab- 
solute princes and supreme governors of what religion 
soever they be, are God’s lieutenants on earth, and that 
the obedience is due to them according to the laws of 
each commonwealth, respectively, in all civil and tem- 
poral affairs. And therefore we do here protest against 
all doctrine and authority to the contrary. And we do 
hold it impious, and against the word of God, his 
prince though of a different belief and religion from his. 
And we abhor the practice thereof as damnable, and 
wicked :* 

“ These being the tenets of our religion, in point of 
loyalty and submission to your majesty’s authority, and 
veneration of, or communion with the see of Rome, in 
matters purely spiritual, no way violating that perfect 
obedience, which by our birth, by the laws of God and 
man, we are bound to pay to your majesty, our natural 
and lawful sovereign : 

“ Prostrate at your majesty’s, feet we most humbly 
beg that all your majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects of 
Ireland who shall, by subscription or consent, concur 
to this public protestation of loyalty, be protected from 
persecution for the profession or exercise of their reli* 
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gion, and all former laws upon that account against 
them repealed . 

Luke, Earl of Fingal Henry O’Neill, son to Sir 
Morrogh, Earl of Inchiquin Phelim O’Neill 
Donogn, E. of Clancarty D. Bagnal, of Dunlickney 
Oliver, E. of Tyrconnel H. Dracket, of Mornanton 
Theo., E. of Carlingford E. Butler, of Monihore 
Edmond, V. Montgarret Nicholas Darcy, of Platin 
Thomas, V. Dillon P. SarsfiaLd, of Lucan 

Arthur, V. Iveagh Colonel Charles Dillon 

William, V. Clane Matthew Plunket 

Charles, V. Muscry L. Col. Ignatius Nugent 

William, V. Taaffe Col. Bryan Mac Mahon 

Oliver, Baron of Louth Colonel Miles Reily 
Wm., B. of Castle Connell Colonel Gilbert Talbfct 
Robert Talbot, Bart. Edward Plunket 

Ulick Burk, Bart. Nich. Plunket, Knight 

Edward Fitz Harris, Bart. M. Plunket, of Dunsany 
Valentine Brown, Bart. Luke Bath, Bart. 

Henry Slingsby, Knight Chr. Plunket, of Dunsany 
John Bellew, Knight James Dillon, Knight 

Colonel William Burk Col. Christopher Brian 

Colonel John Fitzpatrick E. Dillon, of Streams town 
Colonel Milo Power J. Fleming, of Stahallinoak 
Lieut. Colonel Pierce Lacy P. Sherlock, of Gracedieu 
Lieut Colonel Ulick Burk C. Archbold, of Timeling 
Lieut. Col. Thos. Scurlog P. Moore, of Dowenstown 
„ N. Hally, of Towrine 

ESQUIfeBB AM GENTLEMEN, pj^ CaUan 

Jeffery Brown, of Galway P. Butler, of Kellvealegher 
J. Walsh, of Ballynother J. Segrave, of Cabrath 
Patrick Bryan R. Wadding, of Kilbarry 

J. Fitzgerald, of Laccach T. BrOwn, Clatfdonel’s Row 
J. Talbot, of Malahyde O. Cashel, of Dundalk 
T. Luttrell, Luttrell Town P. Clinton, of Irishtown 
J. Holliwood, of Artane Captain C r Turner 
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John Bagot Patrick Archer ' 

Wm. Grace, of Donybeate L. Dowdal, of Athlomny 
J. Arthur, of Hogestown P. Hore, of Kilsalchna 
M. Laffan, of Greastown J. BarnwaU, of Bremore 
C. Aylmer, of Belrath J. Allen, of St. Woolstans 
X. Plunket, of Gibstown T. Cantwpll, Ballemakedy 
T. St. J., of Mortlestown J. Cantwell, Cantwell’s Ct. 
W. Barryoge, of Kincurrin — Wolverton, of Stelorgan 
R. Strange^ Rockwel’s Cast. Michael Bret 
J. Butler, of Ballinekill P. Boyton, of Ballyturny- 
Anthonv Colclcugh macoris 

T.Sarsfield, SarsneldTown P. White, of Chambelly 
— Nangle, of Monanimny Major Laurence Dempsy 
J. Macnamara, Greatlaoh Captain Richard Dempsy 
J. Talbot, pf Bela Connell E. Nugent, of Culvin 
John Balif, of Boorstown P. Porter, of Kinton 
J. Talbot, of Templeogue Major Marcus Furlong.” 

The cruelties perpetrated in Ireland are too legibly 
engfaven on the hearts of Irishmen to be obliterated. 
But, perhaps, no act of barbarity is more revolting than 
that which led to the martyrdom of the illustrious Oliver 
Plupket, Archbishop of Armagh, and primate of all 
Ireland. 

This sainted prelate was accused of high treason on 
the testimony of corrupt witnesses, amongst whom were 
a few perjured priests and profligate friars. 

He solicited a trial in Ireland, where he had witnesses 
to proveihis innocence, and set aside the testimony of 
the suborned perjurers. But- to carry on, with more 
effect, the work of brutality, the venerable prelate was 
forced to go to London, to stand his trial. Wore even 
his witnesses from Ireland could arrive. Thus tried, 
he was condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
He suffered with Christian fortitude, on the 1st of July, 
1681> although the judge had actually stated the reason 
of his condemnation, on grounds which were afterwards 
found to have no existence in law, mu^ less in justice. 
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Primate Plunket’s speech on this memorable occasion, 
contains not only an unanswerable defence of his inno- 
cence, but a monument of firmness, truth and piety. It 
is a document which cannot be read but with the senti- 
ments of the liveliest emotion, and must serve to embalm 
the virtues of the poble Plunk et in the hearts of a perse* 
cuted people. 

PRIMATE PLUNKET’S SPEECH, 

On the 1 st July, 1681 . 

[Mr. sheriff demanded his prisoner, who was carried by 
him On a sledge to be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
In his passage to the place of execution, he made many 
ejaculatory prayers, full of love of God and charity 
to his neighbours. When he arrived at Tyburn, and 
was tied up, before the cart was drawn from under 
him, he made, with wonderful cheerfulness, the fol- 
lowing discourse :] 

I have some few days past abided my trial at the 
king’s bench, and now very soon must hold up my hand 
at the Ring of king’s bench, and appear before a Judge 
who cannot be deceived by false witnesses, or corrupt 
allegations, for he knoweth the secrets of hearts. “ Nei- 
ther can he deceive any, or give any unjust sentence, 
or be misled by respect of persons, he being all goodness, 
and a most just Judge, will infallibly decree an eternal 
reward for all good works, and condign punishment for 
the smallest transgressions, against his commandments.” 
Which being a most certain and undoubted tfuth, it 
would be a wicked act, and contrary to my perpetual 
welfare, that I should now, by declaring any thing con- 
trary to the truth, commit a detestable sin, for which 
within a very short time I must receive sentence of 
everlasting damnation, after which there is no reprieve 
or hope of pardon. I will therefore confess the truth 
without any equivocation t and make use of the words 
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according to their accustomed signification, assuring 
you moreover, that I am of that certain persuasion, that 
no power, not only upon earth, but also in heaven, can 
dispense with me, or give me leave to make a false pro- 
testation, and I protest upon the words of a r dying man, 
as I hope for salvation at the hands of the supreme 
Judge, that I will declare the truth, with all candour 
and sincerity, and that my affairs may be the better 
knOwn to all the world. 

It is to be observed, that I have been accused in Ire- 
land of treason premunire, and that there l was arraigned, 
and brought to my trial. But the prosecutors; (men 
of flagitious and infamous lives) perceiving that I had 
records and witnesses, they voluntary absented' them- 
selves, and came to this cit^ fo procure that I should 
be brought hither to my trial; where the crimes objected 
were not committed, where the jury did not know me, 
or the qualities of my accusers, and were not, informed 
of several other circumstances conducing to- a fair trial. 
Here, after six months’ close imprisonment, (or there- 
abouts,) I was brought to the bar, the 3rd of May, and 
arraigned for a crime, for which I was before ar- 
raigned in Ireland — a strange resolution — a rare fact*- 
of which you will hardly find a precedent these 500 years 
past. But whereas my witnesses and records were in 
Ireland, the lord chief justice gave me five weeks’ time 
to get them brought hither, but by reason of the uncer- 
tainty of the winds, the seas, and of the difficulty of 
getting copies of records, and bringing many witnesses 
from several counties in Ireland, and for many other 
impediments, (of which affidavit was made,} I could not 
At the end of five weeks get the records* and witnesses 
brought hither. I therefore begged for twelve days 
more, that I might be in readiness for nqy trial ; which 
the lord chief justice denied, and so I was brought to 
my trial, arid exposed (as it were with my hands 'tied) 
to those merciless perjurers, who did aim at my life, by 
Accusing me of these following crimes : 
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First : That I have sent letters by one Neal O’Neal, 
who was my page, to Monsieur Baldeschi, tlje popes 
secretary, to the Bishop of Aix,andto Prmcippe Colonna, 
that they might solicit foreign powers to invade Ireland: 
and also tohave sent letters to Cardinal Bullion to the 

same effect. # 

Secondly : To have employed Captain Con O Neal to 
solicit the French king for succour. 

Thirdly : To have levied and exacted monies from 
the clergy of Ireland, to bring in the French, and to 
maintain 70,000 men. 

Fourthly : To have had in readiness 70,000 men, and 
lists made of them ; and to have given directions to one 
Friar Duffy to make a list of 250 men, in the parish of 
Foghart, in the county of Louth. 

Fifthly : To have surrounded all the forts and har- 
bpurs of Ireland, and to have fixed upon Carlingfordas 
a fit harbour for the French landing. 

Sixthly : To have had several councils and meetings, 
where there was money allotted for introducing the 


French. . . 

Finally : That there was a meeting m the county of 
Monaghan, some ten or twelve years*past, when there 
were 300 gentlemen of three several counties, to wit, 
Monaghan, Cavan and Armagh, whom I did exhort to 
tak e arms to recover their estates. 

To the first I answer, that Neal O’Neal was never 
my servant or page, and that I never sent letter or let- 
ters by him to Monsieur Baldeschi, or the Bishop of Aix, 
or to Princippe Colonna. And I say that the English 
translation of that pretended letter, produced by the 
Friar Mac-Moyar is a mere invention of his, and never 
penned by me, nor its original, either in English, Latin, 
Italian, or any other language. I affirm moreover, that 
I never wrote letter or letters to Cardinal Bullion, or 
to any of the French king’s ministers : neither did an y 
who was in that court either speak to me, or write to 
me, directly or indirectly, of any plot or conspiracy 
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against the king or country, farther I vow, that I 
pever sent agent or agents to Rome ; or to any other 
court, about any civil or temporal affairs ; and it is well 
known (for it is a precept publicly printed) that cler- 
gymen, living in countries where the government is not 
of Roman Catholics) are commanded by Rome, not to 
write to Rome concerning any civil or temporal kffairs ; 
and I do aver, that I never received letter or letters 
from the pope, /or from any other of his ministers, 
Shaking the least mention of any such matters. So that 
Friars Mac-Moyar and Duffy swore most falsely to such 
letter or letters, agent or agents. 

To the second, 1 say, that I never employed Captain 
Con O’Neal to the French king, or toany of his ministers, 
and that I never wrote to him or received letters from 
him, and that I never saw him but once, nor spbke to 
him to the best of my remembrance ten words : and for 
his being in Chari emont, or Dungannon, I never saw 
him in those towns, or knew of his being in those places ; 
so that as to Con O’Neal, Friar Mac-Moyar’s depositions 
are false. 

To the third, I say, that I never levied any money 
for a plot or conspiracy, for bringing in Spaniards or 
French ; neither did I ever receive any upon that ac- 
count, from priests or friars, as Mac-Clane and Dufly 
most untruly asserted. I assure you I never received 
from any clergyman in Ireland, but what was due to 
me by ancient custom for my maintenance, andjyhat my 
predecessors these hundred years past were wont to re- 
ceive ; nay, I received less than many of them, and if all 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland get in one year, were put in 
one purse, it would signify little or nothing to introduce 
the French, or to raise an army of 70,000 men, which I 
had enlisted, as Friar Mac-Moyar most falsely deposed. 
Neither is it less untrue what Friar Duffy attested, viz. : 
That 1 directed him to make a list of 250 men in the 
parish of Foghart, in the county of Louth. 

To the fifth, I answer, that I never surrounded the 
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forts and harbours of Ireland ; and that I never ^ 

Cork, Kinsale, Bantry, Youghal, Dungarvan, Lim 
Dungannon, or Wexford; as for^ Carlingford 
never in it but once, and stayed in it but half an ! 
neither did I consider the fort or haven ; neither 
it in my thoughts or imaginations to fix upon it, or u_ 
any other fort or haven for landing French or Spaniaxils) 
and whilst I Was at Carlingford, (by mere chance passnsa 
that wav,) Friar Duffy was not in my company, as m 
most falsely swore. Jj| 

To the sixth, I say, that I was never at any meeljqg 
or council, where there was mention made of allottjbo^ 
or collecting money for a plot or conspiracy ; and it m 
well known, that the Catholic clery of Ireland, who 
have lands or revenues, and hardly are able to keep 
decent clothes on thek* backs, and life and soul together, 
cannot raise any considerable sum, nay,, cannot spare as 
much as would maintain half a regiment. 

To the seventh, I answer, that I was never at any 
meeting of 800 gentlemen in the county of Monaghan, 
Armagh and Cavan, nor of one county, nor of one 
barony, and that I never exhorted gentleman or gen- 
tlemen, either there, or any other part of Ireland, to 
take up arms for the recovering of their estates, and it 
is well known, that there are not even in the province 
of Ulster, three hundred Irish Roman Catholics who 
had estates, or Tost estates by the late rebellion, and it 
is well known, all my thoughts and endeavours were for 
the quiet of ray country, and especially of that province. 

Now to be brfef, as 1 hope for salvation, I never sent 
letter or letters, agent or agents, to pope, king, prince, 
or prelate, concerning any plot Or conspiracy against 
any king or country ; I never raised sum or sums of 
money, great or small, to maintain soldier or soldiers^ 
all the days of my life ; I never knew (or did it come 
into ndy imagination) that the French were to land at 
Carlingford, and I believe, there is none who saw Ire- 
land eyer in a map, but will think it a mere romance ; l 
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never knew of any plotters or conspirators in Ireland,, 
but such as were notorious and proclaimed, (commonly 
called tories,) whom I did endeavour to suppress, and 
as I hope for salvation, I always have been, and am en- 
tirely innocent of the treason laid to my charge, and to 
any other whatsoever. 

And though I he not guilty of the crimes of which I 
am accused, yet I believe none ever' came to this place 
who is in such a condition as I am, for if I should ac- 
knowledge (which in conscience I cannot do, because I 
should belie myself) the chief crimes laid to my charge, 
no wise men that knows Ireland would believe me. If I 
should confess that I was able to raise 70,000 men in the 
districts of which I had care, to wit, in Ulster, nay, even 
in all Ireland, and to have levied and exacted money 
from the Roman Catholic clergy for their maintenance, 
and to have prepared Carlingford for the landing of the 
French* all would laugh at me, it being well known that' 
all the revenues of Ireland, both spiritual and temporal, 
possessed by his majesty’s Catholic subjects, could not 
be able to raise and maintain an army of 70,000 men. 
And if I deny all those crimes, (as I did, and do,) yet 
it may be that some, who are not acquainted with the 
affairs of Ireland, will not believe that my denial is 
grounded upon truth, though I assert it with my last 
breath. I dare venture to affirm, that if these points of 
70,000 men, &c. had been sworn to before any Protes- 
tant jury in Ireland, and had been. acknowledged by me 
at the bar, they would not believe me, no more tlian if" 
it had been deposed, and confessed by me, that I had 
flown in the air, from Dublin to Holyhead. 

You see, therefore* to what a condition I am in, and* 
you have heard what protestations- 1 have made of my 
innocence, and I hope you will believe the words or 
a dying man. And that you may be the more induced • 
to give me credit, I assure you that a great peer sent 
me notice, “ that he would save my life, if I woulck 
accuse others;” but I answered, “ that L never knewr 
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any conspirators in Ireland, bnt such (as I said before 
as were publicly known outlaws ; and that to save my 
life, I would not falsely accuse any, nor prejudice my 
own soul. St. Matt. xvi. 26 : ‘ What availeth a man if 
he gaineth the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ To 
take away any man’s life or goods wrongfully, ill be- 
cometh any Christian, especially a man of my calling, 
being a clergyman of the Catholic Church, and also an 
unworthy prelate, which I openly profess.” 

Neither will I deny to have exercised in Ireland, the 
functions of a Catholic prelate, as long as there was niv* 
connivance or toleration ; and by teaching and preachir*. , 
and statutes, to have endeavoured to bring the clergy 
(of which l had care) to a due comportment, according 
to their calling : and though thereby I did my duty, yet 
some who would not amend, had a prejudice to me, and 
especially my accusers, to whom I did endeavour to 
good • I mean the clergyman, (as for the four laymer 
who appeared against me, viz. : Florence Mac-Moy&r. 
the two Neals, and Hanson, I was never acquainted with 
them,) but you see how * I am requited, and how hv 
false oaths they brought me to mis untimely death. 
Which wicked act being a defect of persons, ought not 
to reflect upon the order of St. Francis, or upon, the 
Roman Catholic clergy; it being well known, that 
there was a Judas among the twelve Apostles, and a 
wicked man, called Nicholas, among the seven Deacons, 
and even as one of the said deacons, to wit, holy Ste- 
phen, did pray for those who stoned him to death ; so 
do I wish for those who with perjuries spill my innocent 
blood, saying as St. Stephen did : “ O Lord, lay not this 
sin to them.” I do heartily forgive them, and also the 
judges, who (by denying me sufficient time to bring my 
records and witnesses from' Ireland) did expose my life 
to evident danger. 

I do also forgive all those who' had any hand in 
bringing me from Ireland to be tried here ; where it 
was morally impossible for me to have a fair trial. I do 
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firmly forgive all who did concur, directly or indirectly, 
to take away my life, and I ask forgiveness of all those 
whom I ever offended, by thought, word, or deed. I 
beseech the All-powerful, that his divine Majesty grant 
our king, queen, and the Duke of York, and all the 
royal family, health, long life, and all prosperity in this , 
■world, and in the next everlasting felicity. 

And now that I have showed sufficiently (as I think) 
how innocent I am of any plot or conspiracy, I would 
I were able with the like truth to clear myself of high 
crimes committed against the divine Majesty’s command- 
ments, (often transgressed by me,) for which I am sorry 
with ail my heart ; and if I should or could live a thou- 
sand years, I have a firm resolution, and a strong pur- 
pose, by your grace, (O my God,) never to offend you, 
and I beseech your divine Majesty, by the merits of 
Christ, and the intercession of his blessed mother, and 
all the holy angels and saints, to forgive me my sins, and 
to grant my soul eternal rest. Be merciful unto me, 
O Lord, &c. - Spare my soul, &c. Into thy hand I 
recommend my spirit. See. 

Postscript: To the final satisfaction of all persons, 
that have the charity to believe the words of a dying 
man, I again declare before God, as I hope for salvation, 
that what is contained in this paper is the plain and naked 
truth, without any equivocation, mental reservation, or 
-secret evasion whatsoever ; taking the words in the usual 
sense and meaning Protestants do, when they discourse 
with all candour and sincerity. To all which 1 have 
here subscribed my name. 

Oliver Plunket. 

A copy of this speech he delivered to the sheriff, and 
to some of his friends, which was accordingly printed. 

His speech ended, and his cap drawn over fun eyes, 
he again recommended his happy soul with raptures 
of devotion into the hands of Jesus, Ms Saviour, for 
whose sake he died, until the cart was drawn from under - 
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[ him. Thus then he hung betwixt heaven and earth, an* 
open sacrifice to God, for innocence and religion. As 
soon as he expired, and the executioner ripped up his 
belly and breast, and pulled out his heart and bowels* 
threw them into the fire, ready kindled near the gallows 
for that purpose ; the rest of his. body being begged of 
the king, was carried by Ids friends to a hoyse near St. 
Giles’s Church, the trunk whereof was placed in a 
coffin, his head and arms to the elbow being reserved 
out- of the coffin, and disposed of elsewhere ; then the 
body was interred in the church-yard, and a copper-plate 
placed on his breast, whereon was engraved these fol- 
lowing words, set here down for the satisfaction of the 
curious: 

“ In this tomb resteth the body of the Most Reverend 
Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of Ireland ; who in hatred of religion was accused of 
nigh treason by false witnesses, and for the same con- 
demned and executed at Tyburn, his heart and bowels 
being taken out, and cast into the fire. He suffered 
martyrdom with constancy, the 1st of July, 1681, in the 
reign of King Charles II.” * 

Four years after his interment, the trunk of his body 
was taken up and found entire, and sent beyond sea, 
where it lies entombed in a monument worthy of his 
character and eminent sanctity ; his arms and head are 
disposed of elsewhere, and are likewise entire, as several 
eye-witnesses might testify. 

[The present writer had the felicity of seeing the head 
of this venerable martyr entire, in the beautiful convent, 
Sienne, Drogheda, in the year 1831.] 


The succession of James IL to the throne of England, 
in 1665, gave the Catholics of Ireland cheering pros- 
pects. 

Fearing the^ restoration of the Catholic religion, the 
Protestant clergy and thejr adherents in England, ex- 
erted, all their powers to create a national oommotion oa 
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"that subject, in order to dethrone their monarch. Ca- 
lumnies. the most gross, and lies the most infamous, 
were invented to render the Catholic religion odious to 
the English people. To defeat, as far as he could, the 
•violence of the new gospellers, and to show how vain was 
their boasted liberality, which -authorised every blas- 
phemy, whilst it would allow no liberty to the ancient 
creed, James publicly proclaimed liberty of conscience 
to all. 

“ As he was taught to believe, (says Goldsmith,) that 
the truth of the Catholic religion would then, upon a 
' fair trial, gain the victory. In this declaration James 
asserted that no conformity to the established religion / 
was any longer penal. Such a declaration could not 
please 4 the men of yesterday,* whose creed could not 
exist but on* the ruins of another. Hence, (as Goldsmith 
says,) the established clergy were known universally 
to disapprove of those measures.” 

Secret and open schemes were now made to sever 
James from the people, the people from their king, and 
both from the ancient faith of Christendom. 

With this view, William, Prince of Orange, was in- 
vited to hoist the standard of revolt and rebellion against 
the lawful sovereign. About this time the Protestants 
of the north rose also in arms against King James, and 
combined in an organized state of warfare against his 
throne ; wMlsOhe violence and libels of the Protestant 
clergy in England, enkindled a flame there, winch could 
not be easily extinguished. Taking advantage of those 
circumstances, William, the Dutchman, the hero of 
Orangeism, and the butcher of Glenco, rose in arms 
-against King James. He sailed for England/ where for 
some time he was unheeded and despised. James finding 
his friends deserting him, and his enemies combined against 
liim, left his country and his subjects, that both might en- 
joy the blessings of the Dutch adventurer. Confiding in 
the tried loyalty of his Irish subjects, James landed in 
^Clnsalft j in March, 1689 , and proceeded to Dublin, 
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amidst the applause of the people, where after some 
formal acts of sovereignty, he was recognized anew as 
their lawful monarch. 

It may be well to remark here, that, although some 
men who call themselves friends to popular liberty, 
asperse the character of James, to exalt that of the 
usurper William, the people' of Ireland had more sub- 
stantial justice in his snort reign,- than during that of his 
successors, for one "hundred years afterwards; and that 
his endeavours, (as proposed in his speech in the Irish 
parliament,) in favour of Irish trade and manufacture, 
should endear him to our memory, although unfortu- 
nately he was not sufficiently courageous : whilst the 
acts of his tyrannical successor, against the trade, ma- 
nufacture, and prosperity of Ireland, without mentioning 
his other acts of perfidy against her people, are calculated 
to render his name odious mid his memory contemptible. 

To show how favourably James was disposed towards 
the Irish Catholics, he actually appointed Dr. Patrick 
Cusack, then Catholic bishop of Meath, as his chief 
almoner in Ireland, and co-operated with many of the 
parish priests of that diocese, whose names are given in 
Dr. Burke’s Hibernia Dominicana. 

Few of the English historians speak of the first siege 
of Limerick, which was so glorious to the Irish, who 
then overthrew the enemy already in possession of the 
breach, and part of the city, and drove them back even 
to their camps. This action (as Mac- Geoghegan re- 
marks) forced the Prince of Orange to raise the siege, 
and to make to his troops this reproachful remark, which 
was as glorious to the besieged, as it was humiliating to 
the besiegers : “ If I had this handful of men, who 
defend the place against you, and that you all were 
within, I would take it in spite of you.” 

His retreat was so precipitate, that he set fire to the 
hospital, to cover the shame of having abandoned his 
sick and wounded. 

William seeing the strong hold that King Jaimes had 
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upon the Irish people, arrived in Ireland in 1690, with 
a considerable force. The combined armies met, and 
the Irish after a gallant struggle, but under a less gal- 
lant head, and with infinitely less means than their 
enemies, were unsuccessful. 

The battle of the Boyne, fought July 1st, 1691, 
decided the fate of the kingdom. James thus defeated, 
fled precipitately to Dublin, and from thence to' Water- 
ford, when he took shipping for Frapce, where he died, 
and was buried with solemnity. 

To show the peculiar disadvantages under which the 
Irish fought this battle, it is right to state the force on 
both sides. The author of the “ Age"of Louis XIV.,” 
who certainly exaggerates facts, connected with this 
period, in favour of the English, is forced to admit, that 
on the one side, King James had in all only 20,000 men, 
of which 5,000 were French, and 15,000 Irish ; the three 
fourths of the latter knew scarcely how to handle i 
musket, that they were badly provided with food and 
arms, and that they were commanded by a king, whose 
attachment to the English made him lesS determined 
against even his rebel subjects, than justice demanded ; 
whilst on the other side, there was an army of 36,000 
veteran troops, English and Dutch, who were well dis- 
ciplined, well fed, well armed, led on by the Prince of 
Orange, “ who, (as Abbe Mac- Geoghegan remarks, 
although more accustomed to lose battles than to gain 
them, yet, in the present juncture, was a very for- 
midftble enemy.” 

Although James had fled from the Irish, the Irish did 
not abandon him. On the 12th of July, same year, 
1691, another battle was fought at Aughrim, in which 
“ the Irish (as Goldsmith remarks) fought with sur- 
prising fury, and repulsed the English several times.” 

But the death of the gallant General St. Ruth, so 
dispirited the Irish, that they retreated to Limerick, 
where they resolved to make a final stand. After having 
about 500 of the flower of their army destroyed, they 
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here made a desperate resistance to William, 

Tyrconnell and Sarsfield ; but finding they had nc 

or means sufficient to their valour, they surrendered i 
Limerick, on articles 'which show in what high estimation 
they were held, but which give to posterity a proof of 
the baseness of their enemies. 

There is a remarkable circumstance connected with 
this period, which deserves to be remembered by the 
Irish, to show them the danger of an overweening at- 
tachment to individuals, when the integrity of principle, 
or the honour of the country is concerned. 

Colonel Luttrell, who commanded the Irish cavalry 
at the battle of Aughrim, had contrived to ingratiate 
himself into the favour, and even confidence of the 
people. At a moment of trial, he refused to fire on tht 
English invaders, under the pretext of saving the Iris* 
army. His popularity prevented the suspicion of be* 
trayal. He proceeded, however, in this scheme of du- 

e , and naving subsequently, when Limerick was 
y ed by General Ginkle, obtained an influential 
post on the banks of the Shannon, during the memorable 
battle, he actually sold the pass to the enemy, and thu? 
completed his villanyl J 

“It was not enough,” as Lesley, even a prejudiced 
Englishman, observes, “ that the English on tne 12th of 
July, 1691, killed in cold blood 2000, who had previously 
laid down their arms scarcely had two months elapsed, 
after the articles were signed, until they were broken 
by the invaders ; and then Ireland, more than ever, was 
treated as a conquered country, its independence violated, 
and its honour debased by foreign task-masters. 

William ratified the articles of Limerick, and broke 
them ! “ This (as Mr. Grattan eloquently said) was 

called a peace afad a truce. It also proved to the Ca- 
tholics a sad servitude ; to the Protestants a drunken 
triumph.” 

That which was called in England the « glorious 
olution of 1688,” was recognized irT Ireland as an 
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Infamous attack upon its inhabitants, and he who was 
characterised by a faction, as their redeemer, was con- 
sidered by the Irish nation, as the destroyer of their 
country, and as an enemy to every species of honour. 


PART FOURTH. 

Before ^we proceed with our historic sketch, it is, 
perhaps, right to give the hoifest reader some idea of 
the historians who wrote about this period, and to show 
what little credit they deserve, as far as their account 
of Irish affairs is concerned. 

Lord Clarendon, Bishop Burnett, and Doctor King 
cut a conspicuous figure about the time of (what Eng- 
lishmen are taught to call) the “ the glorious Revolu- 
tion I” These men, like Cambrensis, Hanmer, Campion, 
Spencer, and Camden, their predecessors, made use of 
their talents to misrepresent Ireland, and the character 
fcf her people. 

Clarendon, being state minister under Charles I. and 
Charles II., had an interest in plundering the persecuted 
Catholics of Ireland during that eventful period, and 
having also manifested his hatred to them, in practice, 
could not be expected to do justice to their character as 
an historian. His unjust charges and self-evident con* 
tradictions have, however, been fully proved by Abbe 
Geoghegan in his History of Ireland, and by Fox in big * 
Life of James II., and by many other eminent men. 

Bishop Burnett, (whose History of the Reformation 
converted the Duchess of York to the Catholic religion,) 
from the part he took in the Revolution of 1688^ became 
a violent enemy to the Catholics, and received the 
bishoprick of Salisbury for his pains. As the inventor 
of the accursed national debt, ne has merited the exe- 
mption of all Englishmen. Dean Swift boldly exposed 
- * 2 
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this prelates shameful falsehoods, particularly in H? 
“Preface to Burnett's Introduction to his History of the 
Reformation f and Mr. Cobbett in his immortal work 
on the Reformation, particularly in his fourteenth 
letter, has given the world the bishop’s -character, 
in terms too forcible to be refuted and too clear to be 
obliterated. 

Doctor King wrote his book, as its title denotes, to 
court the favour of King William, after the Revolution. 
Accordingly he was made Bishop of Derry, in 1680, 
and translated to the see of Dublin, in 17(12. Doctor 
Lesley, the famous Protestant divine, wrote an answer to 
this book, in which he proves that most'of King’s charges 
were false or grossly exaggerated. Lesley’s answer 
was never replied to. I have mentioned chiefly Protes- 
tant writers who nave refuted the above named tra- 
dticers, as their testimony may carry more weight than 
that of Cathplics, whose creed and character they most 
shamefully misrepresented; 

in concluding the reign of James, it is not necessary 
to enter into his entire character, or to justify the Irish 
Catholics for their attachment to him. Both are done 
in . Lesley’s Reply to Dr. King,- and in Fox’s Letters 
to his Son. Doctor Milner in his 7th letter to Stur- 
ges, Andrews in his letters on Civil Liberty maintained 
by James, and Curry in his Civil Wars in Ireland, pro- 
duce original records> state papers, and authentic 
testimonies upon the subject ; and it is truly surprising, 
that men, calling themselves lovers ofjustice and liberty, 
to please those who despise both, have deemed it right 
to brand that unfortunate monarch for bigotry he nevter 
practiced, and. intolerance he ever despised. In one 
word, James on his aecessipn assured his council, an d 
afterwards his parliament, that “he would go as fir 
as any man in presorting all the just rights and liberties 
of the nation j” and ha failed, as we have seen, only 
because he attempted to give more liberty to conscience 
m the supporters ©£ falsehood deemed useful to *W 
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cause, which had commenced in lies and had increased 
4>y calumny ! , 

Charles James Fox , the celebrated senator and 
orator, though imbued with some erroneous notions of 
liberty, yet defended the Irish Catholics against their 
Jibellers. “ They resisted William (said ne) on the 
same principle that the English and Scotch resisted 
James. The Irish did not revolt from King James’s 
power. He threw himself upon their fidelity, and they 
supported him according to the best of their power : on 
•the other hand, (continues he,) William basely violated 
his contract with the Irish.” Letters to his Son, 1793, 
*nd Life of King James. 

Mr, Cobbett, in the 13th letter of his History of the 
Reformation, has answered the twelve charges brought 
against James II., and has showed to whom they were 
applicable. 

The surrender of Limerick and the conclusion of the 
treaty closed the reign of James. The right of William 
to succeed him was submitted to ; but all expected from 
his promises that national peace, civil liberty, and reli- 
gious freedom would be enjoyed 1 Hope told, however, 
. too flattering a tale. Scarcely did William III. ascend 
the English throne than the reign of duplicity and deceit 
towards the , Catholics of Ireland commenced. -E or 
acme little time he affected to keep the word of promise 
he had made to treat them with impartial justice ; but 
the pledge was too sacred to be kept, and the treaty too 
honourable to be fulfilled: Irish possessions becamf 
once more the subject of confiscations. A hew set of 
adventurers came to Ireland to seek their fortunes on 
the ruins of the native nobility, and the destruction of 
* those who had preserved their estates from preceding 
•rcruelty, was now accomplished by heartless treachery ! 

Lord Clare, describing the accumulated woes of 
Ireland at this period, says, that “ the situation of the 
. Irish nation at the Revolution stands unparalleled in the 
history of the inhabited world. If the wars of England 
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(continues he) carried on here from the reign of Eliza- 
beth had been waged against a foreign enemy, the inha- 
bitants would have retained their possessions, under the 
established laws of civilized nations, and their country 
have been annexed as a province to the British empire. 
What then was the situation of Ireland at the Revolution, 
and what is it at tins day? The whole power am 
property of the country have been conferred by successive 
monarchs of England upon an English colony , composed 
of three sets of English adventurers, who poured into 
this country at the termination of three successive 
rebellions*” Speech, Feb. 10tE, 1800, pp. 21, 22* 

In the preceding pages this arrant chancellor thus 
sums up the number of acres confiscated in Ireland to 
the period of which we have arrived : “ It is (says he) 
a subject of curious and important speculation to look 
hack to the forfeitures of Ireland incurred in the last 
century. The superficial contents of the island are 
calculated at eleven millions and forty-two thousand six 
hundred and eighty-two acres. Let us now examine the 
state of forfeitures : 

Confiscated in the reign of James I. the 
whole of the Province of Ulster, con- 
taining 

Set out by the Court of Claims, at the 

Restoration 

Forfeitures of 1688 


ACRES. 

2,836,837 

7,800,000 

1,060,792 


w Total, 11,697,629 

So that the whole of your island has been confiscated, 
with the exception of five or six old families of English 
blood, some of whom had been attainted in the reign of 
Henry VIII., but received their possessions before Ty- 
rone’s rebellion, and had the good fortune to escape the 
pillage of the English republic inflicted by Cromwell ; 
and no inconsiderable portion of the island kaa been 
confiscated twice, , or perhaps thrice in the course o ( 
a century.” Pp. 20, 21. 
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In 1691, by an act of the British legislature, the Irish 
Catholics were excluded from parliament. Although, 
however, the Irish parliament was now purely Protestant, 
it did not entirely succumb to the British legislature. 
The former peeing that the primary object of the Eng- 
lish cabinet was to give' their own immediate govern- 
ment ascendancy, and to reduce Ireland to a state of 
vassalage, now began to despise the religious feuds 
that had injured Ireland; and boldly set forth the 
independence of their eguntry, and the constitutional 
rights of Irishmen against arbitrary power and base 
misrule. 

In 1692, Lord Sydney, Sir C. Porter, and Sir Tho- 
mas Conningsby were the lord chief justices of Ireland. 
Sidney, who acted as lord lieutenant, convened a parlia- 
ment in Ireland, which, with the exception of that in 
the days of Jamqs, was the first that had sat here for 
twenty-six years : so much was our national rights 
invaded by English misrule. 

This parliament, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
of the times, had the eourage to aspire to independence; 
and, if it had sufficient of the popular voice in its fcon- 
struction, it would have asserted the dignity of Ireland as 
a nation. Hence, the members of the Irish senate, at this 
time, despised the assumed right of the English parliament 
to 'legislate for Ireland, rejected the money hill because 
it originated with them, and put on record their solemn 
reprobation of foreign interference. 

These things were too ominous to the ascendancymen 
in. England. It was, therefore, deemed right to infuse 
new blood into the veins of the Irish legislative body, as 
it was not in sufficient temperament to sympathize with 
the Anglo-Saxon interests / 

The infamous code against the religious, moral, and 
literary culture of the Irish mind was now devised, and 
a demoralizing policy was adopted, that would have 
disgraced the sanguinary reign oi a Nero or a Diocletian! 
It was mad** penal for a Catholic to receive education* 
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either at home or abroad ; and priests and schoolmastert 
were to be fined, confined, and punished, for educating 
them. See Statutes of William III. “ To render 
humanity (says Edmund Burke) fit' to be insulted, it 
was fit it should be degraded*” 

Under the administration of Lord Gapel, those infa- 
mous statutes were carried into execution : they are 
given for the execration of posterity in “ Scully’s Penal 
Laws.” ^ * 

The Irish house of commons once more asserted its 
independence, notwithstanding the violence and craft 
adopted in England by unprincipled men to reduce it to 
subserviency ! It resolved : “ That the woollen trade 
of Ireland should be regulated;” or in other words: 
that it should receive due support. The English par- 
liament, incensed *at tins magnanimous resolve, passed 
another act, prohibiting the exports, directly or indi- 
rectly, from Ireland, after June 24th, 1699. 

The address of the English lords to King William at 
this period, to discountenance the woollen manufacture 
of Ireland, to which the butcher of Glenco assented, 
proves beyond a doubt, the preponderating wish of an 
English legislature to destroy Ireland, in order to with- 
hold the British dominion ; and it demonstrates the 
incompetency of the former to provide for the wants of 
the latter. 

Those acts of injustice, however, only contributed, as 
they always ought to contribute, to unite all Irishmen 
in advancing the independence of Ireland. 

In 1 695 the Irish commons asserted, in several in- 
stances, the honour of their legislature. Here the war- 
fare of the two parliaments commenced. The English 
to assume new, or to assert old ascendancy : the Irish 
to deny the latter, and to resist both. Alternate war- 
fares thus proceeded, until 1698, when William Moly- 
neux, a member of the Irish house of commons, published 
the celebrated book, entitled, “ The case of Ireland 
being bound by Act of Parliament in England stated." 
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This work was “ valuable for its matter, Important in 
its effect, and interesting as the dawn of political discus- 
sion.” It undertook to prove, that Ireland was as 
independent of England, in her legislative capacity, as 
England was of Ireland. “ It shook the presumption of 
one parliament, and fortified the confidence of the other. 
Hence, a more modern policy : the seat and style of the 
discussion were changed 5 tue contest was no longer 
between the senate themselves, but between the adherents 
of each in the Irish parliament.” 

The English house of commons on the appearance of 
this book, appointed a eommitte to examine its contents 
and tendency. On the 22 nd of June, 1 698, this committee 
reported : “ That the book published by Mr. Molyneux 
was of dangerous tendency to the crown and people of Eng- 
land, by denying the authority of the king and parliament 
of England, to bmd the kingdom and people of Ireland.” 
Not being able to refute the work, they had recourse 
to the usual mode of misrepresenting, by making it 
appear that its author bad brought into disrepute th 
authority of the king; whereas, it only contended that 
no other authority but the lords and commons of 
Ireland, with the king, had power to enact laws in 
Ireland. As a more convenient mode of condemnation, 
m the absence of" argument, the work was ordered to 
b# burnt by the common hangman. Although the 
leaves were consumed, the contents remained in the 
minds of Irishmen,, to create a more patriotic flame, 
as we shall see hereafter^ In the meantime, the crafty 
ministers of England, afraid to discuss the right, had 
recourse to their usual craft and dissimulation. As the 
Unidn with Scotland was then under discussion, so 
Ireland was not forgotten in the holy consideration . 
This was deemed the only measure to reduce Ireland to 
a proper obedience / But the tune was not yet come to 
tie the sacred bond l “ The parliaments of the two 
countries were at issue (says Earl Clare) so early as 
the l Oth of King v William. But the English colony. 
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however sore they might have felt under the sharp re- 
buke of their countrymen, were too sensible of the 
dangers by which they were surrounded, and their 
imbecility to encounter them to push this political quarrel 
to a breach with the English parliament ; and at the 
next meeting of the parliament of Ireland, which did 
not takfe place until the 2nd of Queen Anne, the house 
of lords having taken into serious consideration the 
state of this nation, -did on the 25th of October, 1703, 
resolve, (Journals, vol. 2, p. 29,) “ that it was their opi- 
nion, upon due consideration of the present condition of 
their kingdom, that such an humble representation be 
made to the queen, of the state and condition thereof as 
may best incline her majesty, by such proper means, as 
to her majesty should seem fit, to promote such an union 
with England, as may qualify the states of this kingdom 
to be represented there.” Speech, 1S00, p. 25. 

It is now- our duty to see what pious means were 
taken to bring about this cordial union ! “ In the reign 
of Queen Anne (says Gordon), who succeeded on the 
death of William, in 1701, I have found little of impor- 
tance, besides the complaints of national poverty, and the 
violence of party spirit, under a a rigorous augmentation 
of penal statutes .” 

The state of Ireland at this period was truly distress- 
ing. Under every British sovereign our country 
doomed to suffer. But from one, who was entitled, 
“ a pious Protestant ,” and whose tender sex should have 
made her feel for persecuted innocence, we would, at 
least, expect common humanity. , 

Anne, alternately led by Whigs and Tories, exerted 
the influence of both to persecute the Catholics ! In 
her reign, the infamous Act for preventing the growth of 
Popery was passed. To take away the odium that this 
act annexed to the trade of priest-catchers, discoverers, 
and informers, the English commons resolved : Thai 

the persecuting and informing against Papists was an 
honourable service to government.” A noble resolve of 
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legislative tyrants ! To carry into operation 'this act, 
Earl Wharton, on the 13th of March; 1709, announced 
to the parliament, “ that it was their duty to make 
all Protestants.” In the meantime, the proposed Union 
was not forgotten. In 1707, the house of lords, in 
congratulating the queen on the Scotch Union , (which, 
be it remembered, was likewise carried by ^bribery and 
force, against the declared voice of the Scotch people,) 
besQught her majesty “ to extend to Ireland so great a 
blessing !” The mere report of an union was so unpo- 
pular in Dublin at this time, that Rapin informs us, 
such of the Irish members as were considered favourable 
to it, were publicly attacked, and that a general rising 
was expected. History of England. ' 

George I. ascended the throne in 1714, without oppo- 
sition. Although Ireland remained tranquil, she ob- 
tained no kindness in return. 

In November, 1715, the Irish legislative manifested 
great zeal in favour of the house of Hanover. As an 
mtroduction to the Union a bill was enacted for better 
decuring the dependence of Ireland upon the crown of 
Great Brftain. 

The lord chief justice at this period, in a speech in 
parliament, ' defended the loyalty and the peaceable 
conduct of the Catholics* of Ireland. 

Although however favour was shown to the Dissenters 
in 1719, the Duke of Grafton, in 1720, manifested his 
malignant zeal against the Catholics of Ireland. This 
produced a violent opposition from the Protestants 
against them. 

In 1723, Primate Boulter, a bigot of the first water, 
equally hostile to the liberty of Ireland, as to the Catho- 
lics, now commenced his administration. Proselytism 
and hypocrisy now combined, created charter schools, 
and other rengious bastiles, to decatholicise those whom 
the gibbet or the dungeon had not destroyed ! The 
persecution was now so cruel and so refinea, that the 
following address was drawn up in 1724, in defence of 
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the Catholics of Ireland, and to prove the injustice of 
their oppression, supposed to be written by the Rev* 
Doctor Nary, author of the History of the World, and 
of the Reply to the Protestant Archbishop of Tuam. 

THE CASE OF THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND, 

Humbly represented to both houses of Parliament , 1724; 
in relation to a bill under consideration , by which the 
said Roman Catholics conceive they are very much 
aggrieved should it pass into law. 

Though the case of those unfortunate people (in my 
humble opinion) may not improperly be likened to the 
roll of a book, given to the Prophet Ezekiel to eat, (Ezek. 
chap. ii. 9,) which was written within and without; and 
there was written therein lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe : Qui erat Scretptus intus foris ; et Scriptae 
erant in eo Lamentationes , et - Carmen , et Vce. Yet 
they comfort themselves very much upon this consider, 
ation, that their fate is in the hands of noble peers, and 
honourable senators, whose goodness and piety they 
have often experienced upon the like occasion ; and look 
upon it as the greatest of their happiness, that our con- 
stitution has set them as a barrier between the prince 
and the people, that the prince might not oppose the 
people, nor the people invade the prerogative of the 
prince. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland, when the Revolution ' 
happened, did conceive and believe it to be undeniably 
true, that by the ancient fundamental laws and statutes 
of England and Ireland, the imperial crown of England 
was monarchical and hereditary, lineally and gradually 
descending by inherent, indefeasible and alienable right 
of primogeniture and proximity of blood, to the next 
true heir, upon the death or voluntary abdication of the 
preceding lawful monarch, without any intervening 
formality, call, authority, recognition, coronation oath 
or ceremony whatsoever j whether the heir should h app en 
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to be at the time of such death or abdication, in or out 
of the kingdom, as it did to James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England, on the death of Queen Elizabeth; 
and to Charles the Second, residing in Holland, upon 
the murder of the king, his royal father, which verifies 
the maxim in law, affirming that the king never dies : 
Hex nunquam moritur. 

The Homan Catholics of Ireland, grounding their 
belief upon these laws and statutes, thought that at least 
they were bound in conscience to keep the faith and 
allegiance, which they gave and swore to King James 
the Second. And therefore concluded, they could not 
transfer the same unto any other prince, so long as the 
said King James was alive ; notwithstanding the revo- 
lution which happened in England, in the year 1688. 
And the rather, that they believed the abdication which 
was voted (in the convention of London) to have been 
made by the said king, was not voluntary ; considering 
the restraint he was under, and the abuses offered to 
him, when he attempted to make his escape. And they 
were further confirmed in this belief, by the letter which 
he wrote to the lords of his privy council, when he ar- 
rived at Calais, in France, desiring them to propose safe 
methods for his return ; and giving among other reasons 
for his withdrawing, or leaving his kingdoms, a saying 
which he had heard of his royal father : that the prison 
and grave of a prince are not far asunder . 

Upon these considerations the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland took up arms in defence of his crown and dignity, 
received himself in person at their head, and fought for 
him, until they were reduced to extremities by King 
William’s armies. > And even then did not listen to any 
terms of peace, until they had King James’s consent 
upon his departure from Ireland to make the best con- 
ditions they could for themselves ; being then the next 
campaign after the battle of Aughrim, and surrender o* 
Galway. Distressed at the second seige of Limerick, 
they capitulated with the generals^of King William’s 
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troops and the lords justices of Ireland ; and obtained 
articles, commonly called the articles of Limerick, upon" 
valuable considerations, viz. : First, the avoiding the 
further effusion of human blood. Secondly, the sur- 
rendering of the city of Limerick, and the garrison 
towns in the bounties of Cork, of Clare, of Mayo, and 
of Sligo. For the religious performance of which arti- 
cles, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
same, the said lords justices and generals, under the 
sanction of public faith, solemnly plighted their words 
and honours, and promised to get the same ratified by 
Ring William, which they accordingly did. King William 
ratifying them in council under the broad seal of ^England. 

Now by the first of these articles, the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland were to enjoy such privileges in the 
exercise of their religion, as they did in the reign of 
King Charles the Second ; in whose reign it is manifest, 
the Roman Catholics had bishops, dignitaries, priests, 
and religious orders of their own communion, to instruct 
and govern them in religious matters. 

By the second article, all Roman Catholics of Ireland 
(except those who left the kingdom, and submitted not 
to King William’s government,) were to enjoy all their 
real and personal estates, and all the right, titles, and 
interest, privileges and immunities, which they, and 
every or any of them, held or enjoyed in the reign of 
King Charles the Second? in whose reign it is also 
manifest, that all the Roman Catholic peers and gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, and all others, who would or could 
purchase them,, carried arms; and that some of them 
were in posts of honour, as that of sfceriffs, justices of 
the peace, and other posts of profit and trust. That 
their lawyers, attornies and solicitors practised their 
respective callings, with the same freedom and liberty 
as the Protestants. As also that the Roman Catholic 
merchants dealers, and* tradesmen, were aldermen and 
burgesses in cities, and freeifien in towns and corpora 
tions all ovei the kingdom. 
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By the ninth article, the oath to be administered to 
toch Roman Catholics, as submitted to King William, 
was the oath of allegiance, and no other. 

In confidence of this sacred tie of public* faith, so- 
lemnly given to them under the hands and seals of the 
said lords justices and generals, the' said Roman Catho- 
lics surrendered the city of Limerick, and all the towns 
and garrisons then in their possession, and have ever 
since to this day, lived peaceably and quietly, under the 
government of the respective kings and queens of Great 
Britain, without ever attempting 4 to molest or disturb, 
or raise any rebellion or tumult in it, as is evident to all 
the world. 

But how well the said articles, and this sacred tie 
have been kept to them ;; or rather how manifestly they 
have been broken in upon, and violated, is a theme 
which the Roman Catholics cannot with tears of blood 
sufficiently lament: Hinc illts Lachrymal 

It would be too tedious to recite all the acts of par- 
liament since made in this kingdom to that purpose ; 
let it suffice to say, that by laws since made, every 
Roman Catholic of the kingdom (bating a few lords, 
and three or four colonels of the troops, who were ac- 
tually in Limerick and Galway at the time they surren- 
dered) are disabled under severe penalties to* carry 
arms offensive Or defensive, for their own, or defence of 
their houses and goods, other t han pitchforks *, or such 
instruments as the peasants till the earth, with nay, 
many 'gentlemen who formerly made a considerable / 
figure irMhe kingdom, are now-a-days, when they walk / 
with canes or sticks only in their hands, insulted by men 
armed withswords and pistols, who of late rose from the 
very dregs of the people. Seroi Dominati sunt nobis / 
Lamerita Jer emits. 

All Roman Catholic lawyers, attornies, and solicitors, 
are disabled to practice their respective callings, except 
they take the oath of abjuration, the oath of supremacy, r 
and the test, that is, become Protestanite. So that of 
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about an hundred Roman Catholic lawyers and attornies, 
that attend the courts of Dublin, and in the country, 
not one of them is allowed to get a morsel of bread by 
those studies upon which they spent their youth and 
their time. 

- All the Roman Catholics of the kingdom in general, 
without any exception or saving, are disabled to purchase 
any lands or tenements, to take mortgages for security 
of money, or even to take any lease or farm exceeding 
the term of 31 years, and that at no less than two-thirds 
of the'improved rent. So that all the encouragement 
for natural industry is taken away from them, and they 
are left under an impossibility of ever being other than 
slaves . By the same laws, their children, though never 
s?P profligate or undutiful to their parents, upon their 
becoming Protestants, are encouraged to compel their 
parents to give a maintenance, such as the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the time being shall think fit. And all heirs 
apparent of such parents upon their becoming Protes- 
tants, make their parents tenants for life. So that the 
father cannot, and may not provide for his other dutiful 
children, or other extraordinary exigencies of life. 

, Now if this be not encouraging children to transgress * 
God’s law, I own I know not what is ; and will not the 
great Legislator of heaven require this at men’s hands? 

By another law, all the registered Roman Catholic 

Jl priests of this kingdom are required to take the oath of 
by a certain day, under the penalty of being 
reputed regulars, and punished as such. And all the 
laity, without exception, to be summoned thereunto, 
and updf their refusal the third time, to be guilty of a 
premunire, which is, forfeiture and confiscation of all 
their real and personal estates, and perpetual imprison- 
ment. Notwithstanding that they had stipulated by the 
articles of Limerick, and had the public faith given 
them, that no other oath but that of allegiance should 
be required of them, which oath they were always ready 
to take. J . 
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By another law, all burgesses and aldermen of cities, 
freemen and masters of corporations, all men bearing 
civil offices, charges or employments, above the degrees 
of petty constables, are required to take the oath of 
abjuration, the oath of supremacy, and the test, so that 
at present, there is not one freeman or master of any 
corporation, nor of any other of the least charge (bating 
that of a petty constable,) of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in all the kingdom ; neither are any of the trades- 
taen or shopkeepers of this religion suffered to work at 
their respective trades, or sell their goods in any of the 
cities in Ireland, except they pay exorbitant taxes, whicn 
they call quarterage, to the respective master of their 
corporations ; and upon refusal of paying the same, 
(because there is no law for it,) they are sure to be 
summoned to take the oath of abjuration, in order to 
frighten them to a compliance. Add to this, that as 
often as England or Ireland have been alarmed by the 
attempts made by the French or Spaniards, or by the 
Pretender, upon England or Scotland, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this kingdom were to be taken up, to have 
the arms which the few of them had, taken from them ; 
to have their houses, and the houses of men who had no 
arms rifled for more ; to have their saddle, and even 
their draught and plough horses taken from them, and 
“kept whilst the alarm continued. And had these fo- 
reigners, or the Pretender succeeded in thpir attempts, 
the Lord of heaven knows what should be our fate ! So 
that what Tertullian wrote in his apology for the, 
Christians of his own time, is, with some little alteration, 
applicable to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. But 
forasmuch as the refusing to take the each of abjura- 
tion is the pretence of all the grievances and oppression 
under whicn they groan, I shall beg leave to dwell a 
little upon this argument, and doubt not to make it 
appear, that it is but a pretence, and no just cause. 

By the oath of allegiance^ all persons whatsoever, 
who take the same, are bound in conscience, and by the 
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sacred tie of calling God to bear witness of the sincerity 
of their hearts, (as all the divines, legislators, and 
lawyers in the world agreed) not to have a hand, directly 
or indirectly, in any plot or conspiracy against the 
prince or government, to whom they take this oath, and 
to discover to him or them, or to some of their magis- 
trates, all such plots or conspiracies, as they shall have 
any knowledge of ; yea,, and to be aiding and assisting 
with their lives and fortunes in suppressing them in 
their respective stations and qualifications. Can there 
be any thing more sacred^ to bind men’s conscience ? 
Can the oath of abjuration do more ? If men break 
this oath, will they not break Qther oaths whatsoever ? 

Is not any government, the most tyrannical, hr the most 
unjustly acquired in the world, safe under such a tie, 
from men whose love or affections they suspect, if this 
oath be kept? Or if it be not,, what other oath will 
they keep ? 

As to the oat hof abjuratio n, there is a vast difference 
between it amTfhis? For there are some, clauses in it, 
to the truth of which, I think no Roman Catholic, at 
least I am convinced I cannot in conscience swear • I 
shall single out three. • First, I am required by this oath 9 
to swear that I Relieve in my conscience the late King 
James, or the Pretender, has no right or title whatsoever 
to the crown of England: now I am so far a stranger 
in the right and titles of king's and princes, (and I am 
sure most of my profession, if not all, in this kingdom 
are so,) that I would not take such an oath to any king, 
prince, or potentate, in Europe^ with respect to>all such 
pretenders to their crowns as they should require me to 
abjure. For to be able to swear it, I must have sure 
and certain motives to ground my belief upon, else I 
perjure myself. But this- is what I could never , yet 
find in any thing that I read, or from any person with 
whom I conversed. Nay, many divines, and persons of 
note and learning of the Church of England, and of the 
Church of Scotland, and Ireland, by law established, 
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have bfelieved and do still believe, that neither the late 
King James, nor the Pretender, has forfeited their right 
to the crown of England. And I am sure all the di- 
vines and lawyers in France, Spain and Italy, are of the 
same opinion. How can I- then, or any other Roman 
Catholic in this kingdom, ground ura belief, so as to 
swear that he is not ? But whether he has, or has not, 
I am no ways concerned at taking the oath of* allegiance, 
which is the law of nature, and the common practice of 
all nations,- allows me to take with a safe conscience to 
any prince who conquers me, and the country of which 
lama member, though he be never so great a tyrant 
or usurper, even to the czar of Muscovy, or the Grand 
Turk. But surely I could not swear that I believe 
King George hath no right to the crown of England 01 
Ireland, should either oi these conquer me. In a word, 
what I swear in the oath of allegiance is in my power to 
keep, that is not to be in any plot or conspiracy against 
King George or his government. Or if I hear of any 
to discover it. And if I do not I perjure myself : but 
it k not m my power to found a belief by which I should 
swear to tbs truth of this clause in the oath of abju- 
ration, and therefore I think I cannot in conscience 
take it. 

. Secondly, there is another clause in the oath of abju- 
ration, requiring men to swear they will maintain the 
succession to the crown in the Protestant line, &c. 
Now, how many Roman Catholics, continuing such, 
can in conscience, take such an oath, I own I do not 
understand. For by this clause I am sworn (should I 
take the said oath) to withdraw my obedience from (and* 
the allegiance I swore before to) King George and his 
successors, in case he or his successors should become 
Roman Catholics. Nor is this an imaginary case : for 
what was may be. The King of Navarre, Henry the 
IV,, was once a Protestant, and became a Roman Ca- 
tholic. The Duke of Saxony, now King of Poland;- 
was a Protestant, but is now a Roman Catholic. And 4 
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to come nearer home. King Charles the Second, and" 
x King James his brother, , were both Protestants, and 
became Roman Catholics. Now if it should so happen 
to the royal family in Great Britain in time to come, 
and that they should embrace the religion which I pro* 
fess ; could X in conscience violate my oath of allegiance 
to them, and to my power be aiding and assisting in 
dethroning them for that which it is in my opinion and 
belief they ought to do ? No, surely ! 

I would willingly beg those gentlemen who press us 
to take this oath, to turn the table, and allow me for 
argument sake, to put a case: suppose a Roman Catholic 
prmce, sitting on his throne in England, should get an 
oath framed by act of parliament, in which there should 
be a clause requiring all the . subjects to swear they 
would maintain the succession in the Roman Catholic 
line : could any honest Protestant take this oath with a 
safe conscience ? If not, I beseech you, gentlemen, 
practice that golden rule, do as you would wish to be 
* done by. The third clause I remarked in the oath runs 
thus: And I make this recognition, declaration, &c. 
heartily, freely and willingly. I shall only remark upon 
this clause, that to my certain knowledge, many a mar^ 
as well Protestant as Catholic, have taken the oath of 
abjuration with aching hearts, and no other way wil- 
lingly, than as a merchant or sailor in a storm, throws 
. his goods overboard into the sea, to save his life. Now, 
whether such men do not perjure themselves, since the 
laws of God require we should not only part with our 
goods, but even lay down our lives, rather than sin 
against conscience, 1 leave the world to judge. 

By this time, I hope it is pretty plain, that no Roman 
Catholic can, with a safe conscience, take the oath of 
abjuration ; as also that their obedience and fidelity to 
the government is as well secured by the oath of allegiance 
as by it. Let us suppose that the taking of the oath of 
abjuration, is a farther security of the subject's fidelity 5 
what have the Roman Catholics of Ireland to do with 
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that? They laid down their arms, and gave up their 
garrison towns and cities, with their stores and ammu- 
nition, upori the solemn promise, and under the sanction 
of public faith, ratified by royal authority, that no other 
oatn should be required of them but that of allegiance. 
Is there no regard to be had for that public faith and 
law of nations, which were held so sacred by the very 
heathens, that they used to denounce the wrath and ven- 
geance of their false gods, against such as violated 
them ? Si Genus Humanum et Mortali Temnitis anna 
et Sperate Deos Memores fandi ateque Nefandi . iEnid. 
Virg. lib. 1. 

Well may then any general, who comes to besiege a 
town, offer their own terms to the besieged, (for so he 
will be sure to carry it without the loss of a man,) and 
break them when the besieged are in his power, if he 
can dispense with those sacred ties. Well may men 
break their vows, oaths and promises, when it is conve- 
nient to them, if the public faith may be broken upon 
any consideration. Well might the noble Roman At- 
tilus Regulis, stay at Rome, and not go back to CarthagC, 
where he was sure to be put to a cruel death, as he 
was ; could he think he might dispense with % the promise 
he made to return, in case he succeeded not in his 
embassy. In a word, loose that that sacred band and 
all the world will be a chaos, an Aceldama, or a field 
of blood. 

King William, of happy memory , had other notions 
of the public faith, when he went with his army to be- 
siege Limerick. He offered the Roman Catholics con- 
ditions ; which they did not think good enough, though 
they were ready to submit and lay down their arms, nad 
he condescended to give them better terms. He besieged 
the town in form, made a large breach of the wall, and 
assaulted it three several times ; but could not carry the 
place. Would not his majesty then give the Roman 
Catholics any terms they could in reason desire, rather 
than suffer the check of being obliged to raise the siege. 
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as he was, !f he thought he might in honour orconscieneo 
break his promise, when the besiejjedwere in his power? 

So far from it, that during his reign, he. did not suffer 
the least attempt to be made upon the articles which His 
generals made the year following with the Roman Ca- 
tholic army in Limerick, of which we have a>pregnant 
instance. For in the third year of his reign,- when an 
act of parliament passed in England, entitled an act' for 
abrogating the oath of supremacy, and appointing their 
oaths r requiring all officers, magistrates, lawyers, &c. iir 
Ireland to take the same, there was a saving for such 
Roman Catholics as were entitled to the benefit of the 
articles of Limerick ? and it was expressly provided by 
the said act, that they should be obliged to take the oatn 7 
of allegiance, and no other. 

But alas ! this great monarch was no sooner laid up ^ 
with Ms fathers, than the Roman Catholics began to 
feel the dire effects of some men’s spleen. I say some 
men : for God Almighty be thanked, we have always 
had very worthy gentlemen of great honour and inte- 
grity in the house of commons, and many also in the 
house of lords, without whose help we would have been 
long since consumed. But our misfortune hitherto -v 
was; that every thing in parliament is carried by a majority 
of votes ; and who did not wish* us well, being generally 
the greater in? number, there was scarcely a session of 
parliament in this kingdom, during the reign of Queen 
Apne, in which one point or* other has not been invaded 
of the articles and conditions upon which we submitted 
to King William, and which are in themselves no more 
than what was named for subjects and fr^p born- men to 
expect; nay, much less than our neighbouring nation, the 
Scots, obtained, upon their submitting to the crown of 
England. But jtbere is this difference ; that no one 
tittle of the conditions promised to these, was ever yet 
violated ;• whereas there is scarce an article of the con* 
ditions upon which the Roman Catholics submitted, but 
Has been broken by severe laws And yet we challenge 
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all the world to show os one instance in which we hare 
not demeaned ourselves, as dutiful and loyal subjects as 
the Scots, if not more so ; so that it is plain, the design 
of those our enemies, who had no regard to the Sacred 
bands by which all nations are in a manner tied together, 
was to destroy and exterminate us from off the -face of ' 
the earth. But 1 would beg of him to consider, that 
fere is a God in heaven, an avenger of wrongs, a God 
-of vengeance to those who violate public faith : a crime 
which never fails to bring visible judgments from 
heaven, especially when it is public and national, as may 
be manifestly seen both in sacred and profane history^ 

The Gibeonites (Josh.ix.) though by fraud and craft, 
prevailed upon Joshua to give them his faith for their 
lives, which he and ; his successors made good to the days 
of King Saul, who destroyed these wretches with fire 
and sword; for which in the days *o(f King David, there 
.came a visible judgment upon die Israelites from God, 
whose wrath could not be appeased but by the blood of 
seven sons of Saul. 2 Sam u. 

Antiochus gave public faith to the Jews, which he 
broke. Josephus De. 

And the catastrophe of him and his family is too well 
known to need to he here recited. The Carthagenians 
made often peace with the Romans, and as often broke 
it without just cause, for which a decree was made by 
the senate in Rome, in these words : Delenda est Car- 
ihaga, Delendi Fidi fragi Peni , which was accordingly # 
put in ♦execution. It were endless to enumerate all the * 
instances of this nature in history; I shall therefore 
content myself with two more : Ladislaus, King of Hun- 
gary, made a truce with Amurath the third, and without 
any iust cause broke it, and the day of battle, when the 
Turks were defeated, and put to flight, Amurath, seeing 
Ins troops broken and running away, pulled out of his 
bosom die writing which contained the articles of the 
truce, lifted up hisreye* to heaven, and addressed himself 
to the God of the Christians, praying him to revenge 
he wrongs done to his name by the Christians, in 
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violating their oath and the public faith. He had not 
well finished these words, when all of a sudden, his 
troops rallied, attacked the Christians, and utterly de- 
feated them ; killing many thousands of them, together 
with their king, on the field of battle. 

Lewis the XIII., King of France, by the famous edict' 
of Nants, gave the Hugonots the free exercise of their 
religion, but Lewis the XIV. broke that edict, and 
banished at least an hundred thousand of them. When 
this great prince was in the -height of Ins glory, he was 
the terror of Europe, and thought the world too little 
for him. When the very names of the musquateers, 
gend'arms, mason du roy, struck a terror into their 
enemies, these formidable, invincible troops, all of a 
sudden, lost their courage, turned their backs to the 
enemy, and received at the battle of Hockstead, such an 
overthrow, attended with the loss of two other great 
battles, Ramelies and Turin, yrhich brought tins haughty 
prince and his people so low, that he was glad to sue in 
an humble manner, and accept of a peace, upon almost 
the very terms his enemies prescribed him $ and yet 
the vengeance of heaven did not cease to pursue him, 
(in all probability for the breach of public faith, though 
with his own subjects,) until his son, his two grandsons, 
and two great grandsons, were swept away in one year, 
so that nis family, (though in appearance the best 
stocked with a numerous issue of any prince in Europe,) 
t was reduced in his own sight, to a single infant of five 
years old, and his. kingdom to so much misery and de- 
solation, both of pestilence and famine, as is hardly to 
be expressed. And will not the vengeance of heaven 
(think you) pursue those who so flagrantly broke the 
public faith, solemnly given to the Catholics of Ireland, 
now, indeed, honest, innocent, and loyal subjects to 
King George, but who then, had good reasons, as they 
conceived, not to submit until they were conquered ? Is 
the hand of the Lord shortened since that time ? Is he 
less zealous of hi^ honour now, than in those days ? Or 
w exception of persons, so as not to punish all 
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cations alike, when equally guilty of the same sins? No, 
but he is patient, and long suffering, gives sinners time 
to think of their ways, and waits either for their 
amendment, or the filling up the measure of their sins. 
Super tribus Sceleribus J uda fy super Qvatvor Gtmvertam 
eum. Amos h. 4. And who can tell but the bill now 
under consideration, should it pass into law, is the filling 
up the measure of the sins of tnose gentlemen who have 
so often before violated the public faith? It seems 
indeed as far as human reason can penetrate into God's 
secrets, to be so. For it is calculated for the destruction 
of all the Roman Catholics in this kingdom, notwith- 
standing the public faith given them in Limerick, of 
enjoying ail the liberties, privileges, immunities and 
freedom, as well in civil as religious matters, which 
they enjoyed in the reign of Ring Charles the Second ; 
and the well grounded hopes they flattered themselves 
with of living easy and quiet for the future, as they have 
done since ms majesty's accession to the throne. But 
God in his infinite mercy, grant that the innocent worthy 
members of the honourable house of commons, or the 
noble peers of the house of lords, be not involved with 
^ those gentlemen who do not love us, in a common cala- 
mity as it usually happens : the people being generally 
punished for the sins of their niters. Witness the sins 
of David, light, indeed, in appearance ; the numberiror 
only of his subjects, which was, however punished, with 
the destruction of seventy thousand of his people in three 
days. 2 Sam. xxiv. 

This bill, this fatal bill 1 provides, that no Roman 
Catholic priest, under the penalty of high treason, shall 
say mass m the kingdom ; except those who have taken 
the oath of abjuration, (a manifest violation of the ninth 
article of the capitulation of Limerick,) and that no 
man, under the penalty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy, shall aid, assist, or harbour any such priest, and 
to make sure work, it provides also, that the Informer 
of such priest, or layman, assisting, aiding or harbouring 
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him, shall hare an hundred pounds reward, and an hum. 
dred pounds are to be given to the prosecutor of such 
priest, (or layman, aiding or assisting the priest,) in 
order to his conviction. 

Now it is certain that of eleven hundred Roman Ca- 
tnolic priests, who were registered pursuant to an act 
of parliament for that purpose, not above thirty-three 
priests ever took the oath of abjuration ; and of these 
thirty-three, one half are now dead ; and of the registered 
priests more than two-thirds. What shall so many 
thousand of Roman Catholic* in every province of the 
kingdom do then, to serve God in their own way? (I 
beg I may not be understood as if I intended to magnify 
their numbers, to give an umbrage to the government : 
for I say nothing but what every Protestant in the 
nation knows as well as myself, and very well knows 
also, that they are in the capacity to molest, and give 
any disturbance ; and I dare engage they have no design 
so to do.) What shall they do when sick or dying, to 
send for a priest, (if any can be had,) for they must all 
quit the kingdom, or expose themselves to inevitable 
death ? It is to themselves certain death, considering the 
greatness of the reward offered to the informer, who 
doubtless will be one df their own domestics. O un- 
speakable cruelty 1 O faith of men l Surely to treat 
them as the French king did the Hugonots, would be 
much more tolerable ; that is, to banish them the king- 
dom, and to allow them a reasonable time to sell estates, 
and dispose of their effects, as he did. ' 

First : It is impolitic to prosecute the Roman Catho- 
lics in this kingdom; when the king is labouring to 
get a toleration for Protestants from Roman Catholic 
princes. 

Secondly : It is impolitic, because it will drain the 
kingdom of the greatest part of the people ; especially 
of that part which we call in scripture phrase, “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” For if tins bill pass 
into a law, all the estated Roman Catholics, all the 
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merchants, dealers, shop-keepers, all the tradesmen and 
farmers, with their respective clans, will dispose of their 
estates, and quit the kingdom, as will also the little peo- 
ple who are able to purcnase their passage ; and such as 
are not, will become thieves and robbers, havingno cler- 
gymen to teach or instruct them, or to keep them within 
bounds. And I may very well presume there are few 
Protestants in the kingdom, who do net know that the 
'Roman Catholics, big and little taken together, are more 
than half the number of the people of Ireland. Beside 
all these, at least their children may be trained up to 
arms abroad, and furnish the Pretender with a numerous 
army, who doubtless will have stomach enough to reco- 
ver their native country, and vindicate the wrongs which 
they conceive to have been done to themselvesand their 
parents. And here I cannot but reflect upon what I have 
often heard the greatest and wisest statesmen in France 
say, that the French king never made a more impolitic 
„ step than that of banishing the Hugonots > for they were 
the most fierce, the most desperate, and the most pro- 
digal of their lives 'of all other enemies, during the 
whole course of his wars. ' 

^ Thirdly : It is impolitic to dispeople a nation, which 
must of necessity be supplied by foreigners and stran- 
gers ; how else shall we plough our land, reap or thrash 
our corn, draw stones or water, &c. Now it is not to 
be imagined, we can be furnished with a sufficient 
number for such purposes, otherwise than by inviting all 
the Hugonots, or French refugees, dispersed over most 
countries of Europe. This indeed we may have : but 
then they are, and will be still Hugonots or Calvinists, 
will wear swords, and carry arms ; and though they wiM 
readily take all the oaths which our laws require, ye* 
still they will be of a different religion from that which 
is by law established, and will endeavour to propagate 
it. And who knows what so great a body of people, 
trained up to arms, and fierce in their nature, may ii 
4 their second or third generation, attempt on the natives 
*2 
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This reflection, I take the liberty to borrow from the 
answer, winch a noble peer of our country, (the late 
Earl of Drogheda,) made to my Lord Galway, who left 
no stone unturned, nor no refined politics unpractised, 
when he sat at the helm the first time, to get the bill 
passed, by which the Roman Catholics should be obliged 
to take the oath of supremacy. And who observing, 
that the worst of peers were averse to any such cruelty, 
began to closet them one by one, in order to extort m 
promise from them to be for passing the bill ; this noble 
peer being sent for this purpose, my Lord Galway ad- 
dressed, him in this manner : “Ido not question, my lord, 
(said he,) but your lordship will be for passing this good 
bill j for by it the Protestant religion will be strength- 
ened, and we shall get rid of those vermin — the 
Papists.” “ My lord, I should he very glad, (answered 
the Earl of Drogheda,) to see the Protestant religion 
strengthened : but what shall we do, my lord, (continued 
he,) for hewers of wood, and drawers of water ; for 
labouring men, threshers of corn? &c.” “Take no 
thought for that, my lord, (replied Lord Galway,) for I 
give you my word and honour, X will bring 30,000 of 
good Protestant families into the kingdom in three 
months after the bill is passed.” “Thirty thousand ^ 
Protestant families 1 For that very reason, (rejoined 
the earl,) I will be against the bill. For there is not 
one of them but wears a sword, and thinks himself as 
good a gentleman as I am, and possibly would offer to 
fight me, should I attempt to find fault with him : and 
1 for any thing I know, such a number would increase, so 
as to drive the natives out of the land.” 

Lastly : It is against the interest of the government — 
for it is well known, that the Roman Catholic merchants 
and dealers carry on more than half the trade of the 
kingdom, and pay more custom and duty than all the 
Protestants in it. Now if tins hill should pass, all these 
merchants and dealers would be necessitated to leave 
the kingdom, to the great diminution of the revenue. 
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and God knows in how many years this could be re- 
trieved* if ever. 

This is the lamentable case, right reverend fathers m 
God, right honourable lords, and most excellent sena- 
tors, of the unfortunate Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
who would have died to the last man, with their swords 
in their hands, could they imagine that the public faith, 
so solemnly given them, should b& violated, or them- 
selves reduced, without cause, to intolerable servitude. 
Their behaviour being so even, their demeanor so 
peaceable, and their loyalty so untainted, that they chal- 
lenge the worst of tneir enemies from the day they 
submitted, to this, to find the least flaw or blemish in 
their conduct. Nay, the only thing I could ever hear 
them charged with, is, that their hearts and affections is 
not for the government ; and that there are a great many 
priests come of late from foreign countries in this 
kingdom. 

To the first of these articles I shall beg leave to return 
the same answer, as the general of the Viertes did to 
the Roman consul, Titus Livius. This general being 
asked by the consul, (after having concluded a peace the 
^.fourth or fifth time with him ana his people,) now long 
Would that peace hold ? answered, As long as you use 
us well. Be pleased, most excellent lords and noble 
senators, to give us the same liberty and freedom as our 
fellow subjects have, to use our industry, and enjoy the 
iruits thereof ; let no distinction be made, but of good 
and bad, and I will engage the government will have 
our hearts, our affections, and our hands. For there 
need no stock of reason to conclude, that men who live 
easy and happy, under any government, will be such 
fools as to be easily induced to believe a certainty for an 
uncertainty. And he must be a very great stranger to 
the constitutions of Germany and Holland, who thinks 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants who are equally 
r well used, cannot be equally well zealous, and equally wel 1 
affected to the government under which they live 
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In answer to the second, 1 shall only ksk the same 
question as Abraham did of God Almighty ; Gen. xviii. 
23 : “ Wilt thou also destroy the righteous, with the 
wicked?” Mu§t the civil and quiet priests who have 
lived these many years in the country, be destroyed for 
the indiscretion of other priests, whose coming they knew _ 
nothing of : nor if they had, was it in their power to ~~ 
prevent : no, they hope better things from the mildness 
and lenity of the present government, and flatter them- 
selves, that as {hey have been overlooked since tho 
accession of his most sacred majesty King George to 
the throne, (notwithstanding the severity of the laws 
made against them in the reign of Queen Anne,) and. 
enjoyed without any trouble or molestation, the free 
exercise of their religion, which they gratefully accept 
,with all thankfulness, and for whicn they continually 
pray for the blessing of heaven upon his majesty and his. 
magistrates : so the same mildness and lenity will still 
overlook and preserve them ? and therefore faiost humbly 
submit themselves and their case to the wisdom of the 
present parliament. 

Whilst the arguments and expostulations contained 
in the preceding address, had little or no effect on the 
English misgovernors, they intended to induce Irishmen 
to join in the cause of justice, and to be united in one con- 
stitutional struggle against the enemies of their country. 

Dean S-wift,, although in many respects an eccentric 
character, exerted bis great talents, not so much in 
direct defence of Catholics, as in exposing to the con- 
tempt of mankind the infamy of their oppressors. He 
did much by reason, satire, and political ridicule, in 
reducing the power of misrule, and it is said, that his 
Writings so enraged the pious queen,, that he lost a 
bishoprick by them. 

Amongst other acts, the Dean contributed to put 
down the fraud of Wood, who by intrigue obtained a 
patent in 1723, for coining halfpence, to the amount of 
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£100,000 although the real ralue of the base currency 
did not exceed £8,000. These exertions stimulated the 
Irish parliament once more to rally in defence of their 
country, and induced many others to come forward to 
rise her from the prostrate condition to which mis- 
government had reduced her 1 Prior Dobbs, and others 
at the same period, raised their voice, and used their 
pens against the curse of absenteeism, and in support of 
domestic trade and manufacture. 

Nothing, perhaps, contributed more to show candid 
Englishmen at this period, the infamy of the ehemies of 
the Catholics than the proposal and adoption of the vile 
septennial bill, which under the infamous pretext of 
resisting a Popish faction, (as the act states,) abolished 
the solemn compact between the governors and people 
of England, of forming a new parliament every three 
yea?*, and in its stead, proposing that for the future, it 
should not be until every seven years / To this act 
(carried in 1715) tnay be traced, that corruption in the 
government, and those innumerable acts of legalized 
tyranny towards the people at large, which we have all 
reason at this day to deplore. 

Upon the death of George I., hk'sori George II. as- 
cended the throne. Ireland, from a wicked and bar- 
barous policy, now laboured under every grievance. 
Her commerce was restricted, her agriculture was 
damped, and her trade was nearly annihilated, through 
the intervention of her kind sister, England, or rather 
" English misrulers ! These miseries were aggravated 
by the horrors of famine in the years 1728 And 1729, 
which swept away many thousands of her destitute peo- 
ple. Although bowed down by the iron rod of oppres* 
sion, the Catholics of Ireland rallied their Christian and 
manly resources, and asserted the justice of their cause. 
In defiance of that religious bigotry, which the common 
enemies of Protestants and Catholics engendered, the 
latter sought the hand of their liberal dissenting brethren, 
whilst many of the latter advanced theirs to join for the 
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common good of their country. This coalition, so 
much desired by every true Protestant, and honest 
Christian, became so formidable to corrupt power, that 
the usual policy of divide et imperia was adopted. 
Efforts were accordingly made by the government, to 
put an end to the political existence of the Catholics. 
In defiance of justice, and in opposition to the principles 
of the constitution, which they affected to support, they 
accordingly deprived them of the elective franchise. 
Thus were the majority of the Irish people robbed by 
tiie would-be lovers of liberty, of a voice in and out of 
parliament ; and a Catholic was neither allowed to elect 
a member of parliament, or be elected as one, contrary 
to the first dictates of Magna Charta, which even in the 
reign of Henry II. was guaranteed to Ireland, as 
Molyneux, in his “ Case Stated,” has proved. 

Irishmen of all classes were again convinced by expe- 
rience, that the efforts made to keep the Catholics 
slaves only contributed to ruin Ireland at large. They 
accordingly once more combined legitimately in the 
common struggle for freedom, and rallied in defence of 
Ireland’s honour ! . 

Whilst the English government, through the instru-' 
mentality of Lora Carteret,* endeavoured to vest in the 
crown, redeemable by parliament, the fund which had 
been provided for the payment of the national debt, the 
patriots in the Irish house of commons, joined against 
the ministerialists, and carried the question in opposition 
to the combined phalanx,, by the single vote of Colonel 
Tottenham, Ttho rode post to Dublin, to be present at 
the debate, which gave rise to the toast of “ Tottenham 
in boots,’* and which proves what value there may be in 
a single vote in parliament, on an important question. 

In 1745, the celebrated Philip Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield, was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
At this period the British government was greatly 
e ^ji arra ? se d, not only by the defeat at Fontenoy, but by 
th^landing of the chevalier in the north of Scotland. . 
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As usual, when the British government was secure, 
they persecuted the Catholics, but when endangered, 
they either treated them mildly, or affected moderation. 
Chesterfield, an accomplished scholar, an artful states- 
man, and Crafty politician, acted his part with coolness 
and moderation. He endeavoured to “ give a triumph 
to neither party." Although he did not pursue the 
system of rigour and ^persecution, adopted by his pre- 
decessors, yet he was considered a dubious character. 

Whilst Scotland at this period evinced a disposition* 
to support the Pretender, the Catholic^ of Ireland gav< 
fresh proofs of their loyalty. Most of the Catholic 
houses of worship were now re-opened, many of their 
priests were liberated from their dungeons, and them- 
selves were allowed to enjoy the exercise of their religion, 
to an extent not known for years before. 

But no sooner was peace established in Scotland, and 
that the government had nothing to fear, than they re- 
turned to their hostility to the Catholics, and manifested 
that shameful ingratitude, which seems to have been 
their leading feature towards the people of Ireland. 

In 1753, the Irish commons gave another proof of 
* their power and independence, when properly directed. 
“ A bill (says Earl Clare) was proposed for applying 
the surplus, then in the exchequer, to pay a public debt, 
which had been some time before contracted. The 
courtiers of that day, ranged under the ecclesiastical 
banner, contended that this surplus belonged to the 
crown, and therefore, that the king’s previous assent to 
»ts application ought to be signified before the commons 
could appropriate it. The patriots, ranged under the 
speaker’s banner, insisted that no such assent was neces- 
sary, a nd beat their political adversaries by a small 
majority. Heads of a bill for the appropriation passed 
the commons, without taking notice of the king’s previous 
assent to it. They were Rejected by the 9 rown, and the 
surplus was applied by the royal authority, without the 
intervention of parliament. * But the commons took 
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effectual care that the question should not occur a second 
time, by appropriating every future surplus to their 
private use, under the specious pretence of local public 
improvements.” Speech of 1800, pp*. 27, 28. 

The celebrated Charles Lucas, eminently distinguished 
himself about this period by his patriotic exertions in de- 
fence of the liberties of Ireland, and in opposition to the 
abuses of the Dublin corporation. ^ The power of Ins 
arguments, and the severity of his truths, obtained for 
him the hostility of government, which forced him to 
fly for personal safety. He, however, shortly returned „ 
with renewed strength, was elected a member of parlia- 
ment, “ and like a true patriot stood fire to the last hour 
of his life, in the honourable cause of his suffering 
country.” 

About this period, the Catholics of Ireland devoted 
their entire thoughts to the best mode of obtaining 
national redress. For this purpose Mr. O’Connor of 
Ballynagar, predecessor of tne present O’Connor Don, 
-Mr. Wyse of Waterford, grandfather of the present 
honourable member for N Tipperary, and Dr. Curry, the 
able author of the “ Civil Wars in Ireland,” proposed 
the formation of a committee for the first association in * 
Dublin, to conduct more effectually the political con- 
cerns of their body. 

In 1759 and 1760, the Catholics of Ireland showed 
fresh proofs of their loyalty, under unmerited persecu- 
tions. The French invaded Ireland, by the armament, 
consisting of 6 ships, having on hoard 1270 land forces, 
commanded by the celebrated Thurot, Whose gallant 
exploits had obtained for him great promotion in the 
French navy. Two of the ships having been separated 
from the rest by a violent storm, returned to France, * 
but the remaining three directed their course towards 
Ireland ; and on the 21st of February, 1760, landed 600 
men near Carrickfergus. The force opposed to them 
consisted of only four companies of newly raised soldiers, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Jennings, A 
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battle ensued between this party and the French, untf 
the former having expended all their ammunition, were 
forced to retire mto the town, and shut themselves up 
in the castle, whefe they were soon obliged to capitulate, 
after having killed about 100 of their enemies, with a loss 
of only three of their own men. The French commander, 
after laying the town under a moderate contribution, 
embarked, but was met by Commodore Elliot, with an 
equal force, and after a desperate engagement, in which 
Tnurot was slain, the French ships surrendered. Such 
was the fate of the only armament that had for a series of 
years, made a hostile descent upon Ireland. The Ca- 
tholics behaved on this occasion as on every other ef - 
alarm and danger, with such exemplary firmness in 
principle and duty,* that they have been considered by 
some, servilely attached to persecuting intolerance. They, 
however, always distinguished between what was their 
duty, and what was their interest ; and they preferred 
suffering in a righteous cause, to enlisting under the 
standard of revolt, when opposed not only to their re- 
ligion, but to the principles of that constitution which 
they had sworn to support. The Catholic prelates and 
clergy now as well as on every other occasion, did their 
duty, in showing to their flocks, that it was even “better 
to bear the ills they had, than run to those they kne\y 
not of that although they were persecuted unjustly, 
by their own government, for following the dictates of 
their conscience, they might suffer more from the French 
infidel philosophy and licentiousness, under the name of 
liberty ; in fine, they told them that although the govern- 
ment might still treat them with ingratitude, that Cod 
in his own good time would reward their fidelity, and 
unparalleled patience, under unmerited persecution. 
These lessons had the desired effect ; the Catholic* 
from all parts of Ireland tendered their allegiance in 
the form of addresses, to his excellency the lord lieu- 
tenant, which was accepted, and measures taken to 
advance them to the thre wold of constitutional freedom 
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In 1760, George III., grand-son of George II., as- 
cended the throne. At this period, die affairs of Ireland, 
through the mal-administration of English governors, 
were m a deplorable condition. The greatest misery 
existed amongst the Irish peasantry, which produced 
alar mi «g disturbances. Corrupt power, always disposed 
to attribute the cause to the effect, falsely charged these 
disturbances to preconceived plots on the part of the 
Catholics. Different associations now sprung up its 
Ireland on account of the anomalous state of the coun- 
try*. The white boys, so called from wearing white shirts 
over their clothes, now commenced their proceedings. 
The oak boys, deriving their name from wearing oaken 
boughs in their hats, and the hearts of steel, so called 
for their determination, shortly after formed themselves 
into strong bodies of opposition to what they considered 
oppression. To remove these disorders, a commission 
was institute^ to inquire into the real cause of those 
assembled bcrtlies. The report stated, that the members 
consisted of persons of all religions, whose resistance 
arose from numerous causes of distress, particularly for 
want of trade, and the scarcity and high prices of provi- 
sions. It was also discovered that tithes, and the rapa- 
city of landlords, contributed not a little to those com- 
motions, whilst neither religious hostility, or disaffection 
to the king or government, was manifested by the 
people. 

Asa remarkable proof of the utter contempt of justice, 
at this period, the Rev. Nicholas Sheehy, P. P. of 
Clogheen, after being tried and acquitted in Dublin, by 
the malignant efforts of his enemies was again tried in 
Clonmel, and was hanged and quartered in 1766, for 
the supposed murder of a man named Bridge, who was 
afterwards found alive m Newfoundland, where he was 
privately sent ! . 

# The immortal Father O'Leary contributed more by 
his writings and preaching, to put down disturbance at 
this period, ttyan all the efforts of government. u Pos^ 
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setting talents, (as Mr. Grattan said,) which would have 
done Honour to the Augustan age,” he exerted them 
with most miraculous effect, in subduing the violence 
of the poorer classes in Ireland, caused by acts of tyranny 
and misrule. 

Lord Townsend’s administration at this period was 
distinguished by a flagrant violation of the people’s 
rights, parliament being in some instances prolonged 
from the commencement to the end of a reign. 

This viceroy also had recourse to the old mode of 
pensions , to seduce men from their allegiance to their 
God 1 Considering that the yearly provision of £30, 
made bv 8th of Anne, was not a sufficient encourage, 
ment for “ Popish priests to become converts,” he 
granted an additional sum of £10 to every apostate, 
who conformed to the church established by law and 
lucre / 

The Irish parliament once more evinced a patriotic 
spirit. After various struggles against the corrupt 
influence exerted on the part of the English ministers, 
they passed a bill in 1768, which limited the duration of 
parliament to eight years 1 

^ In 1778 the Catholics were enabled by special acts of 
the legislature, to take leases for any term of years not 
exceeding 999, or any number of lives not exceeding 
five. 

They were also allowed to celebrate or assist at mass, 
without the penalties previously exacted, and permitted 
to keep a horse to the value of £5, which was deemed 
a crime by former barbarous statutes l 

On the 12th of October, 1778, the first regiment of 
the “ Dublin Volunteers” was formed under the command 
of his Grace the Duke of Leinster. The (dispute with 
America tended much to invigorate the drooping spirits 
of Irishmen, and the situation of Ireland was so analo- 
gous to that of America, at the time, that it created 
mutual feeling and sympathy. In fact, whilst the Amer- 
icans made out their case against English domination 
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and foreign misrule, they made out a stronger case for 
Irishmen, who had more cause of complaint than tha 
inhabitants of the revolted colonies! 

America, although partially misruled, Was founded 
and cherished by England. Ireland by a perfidious 
poRcy, was subjugated, depressed and degraded. The 
former, although interfered with, in a branch of fier 
local taxes, was rapidly advancing in her trade and 
commerce 5 whilst the latter had her agriculture, 'ma- 
nufacture, and commerce daily diminisned by English 
interference. In fact, she was exhausted by taxes, and 
drained by remittances, which were given to England, 
whilst her own people were impoverished and enslaved t 
These circumstances aroused the feelings of Irishmen, 
and gave birth to those free associations, which shortly 
after proved the means of securing independence to 
Ireland. 

The government, affrighted at the situation of the 
country, or rather at the decrease of their own corrupt 
power, delivered out to the people 16,000 stand of arms, 
thereby encouraging and increasing the Volunteers, 
without any stipulation, regulation or authority, calcu- 
lated to subject them to subordination. _ 

Henry Grattan , possessing eloquence of the firsf 
order, now raised his mighty voice, and called upon his 
countrymen to be free ! Seconded by the voice of Ire- 
land, even the supporters of the castle were forced to 
quit their ranks, and on the 12th of October, 1779, both 
houses of the Irish parliament, unanimously addressed 
the king for “ a free trade 1 !” -Such was the efficaey 
of the measure thus urged, and thus supported, that 
all the force of British influence was unable to resist 
the demand, and Ireland obtained her request. This 
first step to national freedom, led to other measures of 
greater importance. The people now began to pant for 
political independence. In a short time . 80,000 Volun- 
f eers rose in arms, for the .liberation of their r.ountry, 
Vote slants, Catholics, and Presbyterians forgot their 
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ltefigious feuds, and nobly rallied round the altar of 
freedom. The fire of patriotism, which the people en- 
kindled, now enflamed the bosom of the Irish senate, 
and the independence of Ireland was obtained, because it 
could no longer be withheld ! 

In 1782, under the administration of the Duke of 
Portland, the act was passed for the restoration of the 
constitution of Ireland, hy the special repeal of the act 
6th George I., entitled “ An act for better securing the 
dependence of Ireland on the crown of Great Britain." 

By this act, the independence of Ireland,, (m her 
legislative capacity) of England was settled, Ireland 
had thus the power of making her own laws? and thw 
result was, that the act was hailed with rapturous- joy 
by the people of Ireland. 

As a standing proof of the value of “ an independent 
native legislature,*’ Ireland rose with gigantic strides to. 
national honour and prosperity, from this, until 1797, 
when British monopolists, and foreign corrupt states- 
men, conceiving that such prosperity was- dangerous to 
Britain, by a series of treacherous and deceitful acts, 
first sowed the seeds of disaffection and rebellion, and' 
'Qn their foundation, erected the superstructure of Eng. 
fish misrule, which, by the subsequent act of Union, 
reduced Ireland to a worse condition than that of a 
petty province* under the vilest despot. As we are 
limited in the present sketch, and as this is a period too 
important to be passed over, we refer to our “Essays 
on Absenteeism, and the Union reconsidered after thirty 
years” which the misruler&of Ireland may disapprove 
of, but never can refute. 

In 1783, the national bank was established, and the 
order of St. Patrick was instituted This order was 
established with the intent of conferring on the Irish a 
mark of distinction. ' The king declared himself sove* 
mgn of the order, and the ceremony of installation was 
performed withgreat magnificence on the 17th-of Merely 
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in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, Earl Temple, then lord 
lieutenant, being grand master. 

On the 17th of April, 1783, the independence of the 
Irish courts of justice was declared by a British act of 
parliament, and upon the 25th of the following June, 
the bank of Ireland was established by another act. 

The Volunteers now exerted themselves to bring 
about a reform in parliament : but their efforts were 
rendered at that time unsuccessful by divisions created 
by English misrule. The link of unanimity being se- 
vered, the fa}l of the Irish association was rapid. ,In 
the mean time, many important measures were obtained 
for Ireland. In 1784, the habeas corpus act passed. 
In this and the following years, the assembly-house, 
general post-office, royal Irish academy, four courts, 
and many other national structures, were erected to 
advance the taste and trade of Ireland! 

The government always knowing that “ divide and 
conquer” Was the most effectual means to ruin Ireland, 
now adopted the old plan of creating dissensions. In 
1785, Mr. Pitt laboured, by his insidious “commercial 
propositions ” to regain the legislative supremacy, so. 
lately wrested from England, this being the first grea^ 
stone on which the union was to be established. These 
acts aroused the indignant feelings of die Irish people* 
and in 1788, upon the regency question, the Irish par- 
liament asserted its independence, by calling on the 
Prince of Wales to accept the regency, during the illness 
of George III., unfettered by those restrictions, which 
the English parliament had imposed upon him, the more 
effectually to carry its own schemes. In the mean 
time, the work of creating division among Irishmen was 
still carried on by the paid agents of English statesmen. 

Notwithstanding these unhallowed efforts, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland in 1793, obtained the restoration of tha 
elective franchise. In that year, the Catholic body sent 
ve delegates to London, to present their petition to 
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the king, and his majesty accepted it, and pledged him- 
self 1 9 use his royal influence to get the law passed in 
their behalf, which was accordingly effected. 

' The people of Ireland still raised their voice for a 
reform m parliament, and a meeting of delegates was 
to be held for that purpose, at Athlone, which was 
prevented by the convention act. This did not, how- 
ever, destroy the feeling of the nation, or make the 
people Telax their efforts for freedom. Different meet- 
ings for the purpose were held by a society called 
- * f United Irishmen,” which was first formed in Belfast, 
and next in Dublin, by T. W. Tone, in 1791. 

The ministry and ascendancy, now alarmed at the 
rising spirit of the people* endeavoured to prevent their 
national union. Mr. ritt availed himself of the circum- 
stance, to press forward his favourite measure of external 
union with England, under the pretext of more effectu- 
ally giving British liberty to Ireland ! 

A deep laid plot was discovered in 1794, got up to 
stigmatize the Catholics, through the crimination oi 
Mr. Fay, and other respectable gentlemen, for the murder 
of Mr. Butler I But Providence defeated the hellish 
- machination, by proving the perjuries of Lynch, the 
informer, and the other miscreants, who had been hired 
to swear away the lives of innocent men. 

A new piece- of policy was now adopted, apparently 
with a view of giving justice to Ireland, but with toe 
real intent of more effectually blasting her rising hopes. 
* In 1795, Pitt effected to leave the reform of Ireland 
to her own rulers. Messrs. Grattan and Ponsonby 
were deputed to foipn a new administration. Earl 
Fitzwilliam was appointed to the office of viceroy, and 
his appointment was hailed with universal joy. In the 
mean time, to manage an under current, Mr. Beresford 
was deputed to carry on a counter project in England. 
By secret negotiations, he contrived to have Earl Fitz- 
wilHam’s efforts to give Catholics justice, entirely stul- 
tified, and to enable “ Protestant ascendancy” to trample 
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on national union, parliamentary reform, and. Catholic^ 
emancipation ! 

This plan had the effect desired by the enemies of 
Ireland. The breach between the Protestant ascendancy 
and the Irish Catholics became wider ; the camelion 
form of government again-showed itself, and the dupli- 
city of the Whigs, in their professions of liberality 
towards Catholics, was again proved. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was recalled in March, 1795, after an administration of 
only three months, and was succeeded by Lord Camden. 
So affected were the Irish people at the removal of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, that the day of his departure was 
observed in Dublin as a day of general mourning. 

The reign of terror now commenced, and the ani» 
mosity of the ascendancy party, particularly in Port- 
adown, was so decided, that the defenders challenged 
them to fight it out fairly, in the field, rather than 
Harr ass them with murderoua nocturnal visits. Accord- 
ingly, on the 21st of September, 1795/ a battle of rather 
» party nature took place at the village of Desmond*, 
where the defenders werp defeated by their- opponents* 
who were better organized than they were.- On that 
day, the peep of day boys dropped that appellation, an^, 
assumed the denomination of Orangemen, and then 
' formed their first lodge. The Orangemen affected to 
unite in support of the constitution,, establish at the 
revolution of 1688. Their original object and obli- 
gation are stated to have been, the total extermination 
of the Catholics of Ireland. The oath of extermination 
they afterwards changed into that of supporting the. 
king, “as long as he should support the Protestant 
ascendancy/’ This unhappy faction, first swore to do 
what it was impossible as a handful of men they even 
could do — exterminate a whole people ; and next defined 
a species of loyalty for themselves, which, according to 
their own showing, proves that they have no loyalty at 
all, as it is at an end, in regard to his late majesty, 
George IV., who ratified the bill for Catholic emanci. _ 
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pation • and also, in respect to his majesty William IV., 
who has sealed their doom, by ratifying the reform bill. 

“ Those insurgents, (said Mr. Grattan, in 1796,} 
balled themselves Orangemen, or Protestant boys, that 
is, a band of murderers,, committing massacre in the 
name of God, and exercising despotic power in the name 
of liberty.” 

The itnited Irishmen, now exasperated at the insolence 
of the Orangemen on one hand, and at the treachery of 
the would-be liberal statesman on the other, professed 
to demand their rights to the fullest extent. To show 
the cause of the tnreatened disturbance, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention, that although 7000 persons were 
hilled in the county of Armagh alone, whose only crime, 
as a noble lord said, 44 was the simple profession of the 
^Catholic faith,” the government so far from punishing 
the murderers, actually protected their associations, 
propagated their principles, and promoted their lodges, 
for the express purpose of dividing the people, inflaming 
religious discord, and turning the public mind from 
national liberty. 

In the mean time Ireland was invaded! In 1796, a 
French fleet arrived in Bantry bay. During the summer 
of that year, a large armament designed for the invasion 
had been prepared at Brest, consisting of 18 sail of the 
line, 13 frigates, and 12 sloops, with transports, and 
25,000 men, under the command of General Hoche. 

The day after the fleet left Brest harbour, a violent 
storm arose, and cQntinued during the whole time of 
the expedition. On the 24th of December, Admiral 
Bouvet, commander^in-chief of the French fleet, arrived, 
and anchored in Bantry bay, but receiving no intelligence 
of General Hoche and his staff, who were in a frigate 
that parted from the fleet in a gale of wind, the French 
Admiral returned to Brest, where he arrived on the 31st 
of the same month. 

The united Irishmen, however, renewed their league 
with the French directory, in 1797, and hud plans for 
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the insurrection of 1798 ; some of which may be seen in 
T. W. Tone’s life. 

Excited perhaps by over sanguine prospects on one 
-hand, and goaded by excessive cruelty on the other, a 
portion of the Irish people arose, (viz., Leinster, 
Wexford, part of Munster, Down, and Antrim ;) and 
defenceless and unarmed as they were, if the rising were 
general at the time, however unpropitious the moment, 
it is thought that there would have been an end to the 
connexion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is necessary to remark, that this so far from being 
a Catholic rebellion, was concocted and principally 
conducted by Protestants and Presbyterians, as the mi- 
nutes of evidence taken by the private committee, and 
Di . Dixon, in his Narrative , demonstratively prove. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a nobleman of great military 
tactics, and warlike parts,' took an important station in ' 
those arrangements, as may be seen at length in his life, r 
written by Thomas Moore. 

On the ISfth of May, 1798, ha was arrested on the 
charge of high treason, and on the 4th of June died of 
the wounds he received on the occasion. 

Teeling, in his “ Personal Narrative of the Rebellion,” 
Moore, in his “ Life of Lord Edward,” Dixon, in his > 
“ Narrative,” Hay’s “ Insurrection of Wexford,” and 
Cloney’s “ Narrative,” will present the reader with a 
complete account of the singular events of this period ; 
and will show the true cause of that insurrection, which 
took off 70,000 subjects, destroyed property to the 
amount of several millions, and nearly shook Britain to 
its centre. 

•* To trace the origin, or mark the progress of a scene 
at which humanity shudders, would at this time be un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say, that while on the one hand, 
the most flagrant excesses were committed by those 
deluded men, who had joined the standard of rebellion, 
so, on the other, the unhappy victims that fell into the 
fcandsof the soldiery, were destroyed with unrelenting 
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Whilst the country was thus distracted with civil 
broils, cursed with religious divisions, and brutalized by 
foreign tyrants, it was deemed fit and proper to propose 
and carry “the healing measure of tne union.’* As an 
introductory step, large pensions and profits were held 
out. The Catholics were to be emancipated ; the 
Orangeman were to be conciliated; the Protestants 
were to be secured ; all the people were to be benefited, 
and Ireland was to be regenerated anew ! Many new 
titles were promised ; new places created ; old births 
were filled with new men ; pensions were granted to the 
supporters of the “ unmixed good,** and even the virtuous 
priesthood of Ireland, were to be duly rewarded, if they 
would but use their influence in “ consolidating the 
empire !” Among othef schemes, to carry on the holy 
work, was the infamous project of having a veto upon the 
appointment of Catholic bishops vested in the crown, 
and of “ binding them by a golden link to the powers 
that be ?” Although these plans made little or no effect 
upon the mass of the Irish people, they seduced some, 
wno were considered until then, the people’s advocates. 
The ten unsuspecting prelates, who were trustees to 
Maynooth College, were seduced into the belief that 
the government was really kindly affected, for once, 
towards them and their religion ! Although they would 
not give the entire veto, yet they consented to give 
some degree of interference to the crown. This con- 
sent, as we are assured by Dr. England, (Discourse on 
St Patrick,) retrained for nearly nine years a profound 
secret, not only to the people, but to the clergy of Ire- 
land, when it was solemnly execrated by the voice of the 
people and clergy, in 1808. 

After a series of battles between the contending 
legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland, and even be- 
tween the genius of the Irish house, in which Grattan, 
Curaan, Bushe, Plunket, and others, astonished mankind 
by their eloquence and arguments, the union Was carried 
by the most profligate means, that ever disgraced the 
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annas of legislation. Although at first it was lost in 
tiie Irish legislature, and was exposed by seven-eighths 
of the Irish people ; yet by creations, and by removing? 
popular men, as Sir Jonah Barrington informs us, it 
was carried by a managed majority of 48, and was 
proclaimed to the nation on the 1st of January, 1801. 
The imperial united standard was then first delayed 
Upon Bedford tower, Dublin castle, and those bells rung, 
wnich every patriot considered as the dead-bells of . 
Ireland. 

To give the history of Ireland from the passing of 
the act of union, to the present time, would do, to give 
the pauperism of a nation for one third of a century 1 
This history can be found truly delineated in the “ Fall 
and Rise of Ireland." So far was the union from rea- 
lizing all the golden prospects proposed, that it attained 
no one object intended, and actually broke the heart of 
some of the principal men who advocated it. Earl 
Clare, who under Pitt, was the principal manager of 
the union plot in Ireland, finding that this measure had 
not only ruined Ireland, but rod destroyed his own 
rising hopes, quitted England in vexation and disgust. 
Lord Castlereagh, no less ardent in his desire to bind 
his country to English domination, finding some years > 
after, that he had only concurred to seal their doom, 
and destroy his own honour, put an end to his own 
existence! 

The union having been found to be an abortive mea- 
sure, in 1803, a few men under the command of the 
unfortunate, but talented Robert Emmet, designed ano- 
ther insurrection, which was less successful than the first. 
Because it was without arrangement or combination. 
Tim speech of Robert Emmet before his death, is, per- 
haps, one of the mpst singular specimens of oratory ever 
recorded in the annals of any nation. 

Few matters of moment occurred, but the slow decay 
of every thing Irish, until Daniel O’Connell arose, who 
was born about twenty-five years before this period* 
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The first act of his public life was to protest against 
. tile desolating measure of the union. In 1808 he joined 
his countrymen against the renewed proposal of giving 
the crown a veto upon the appointment of Catholic 
bishops. In 1814*15, and 16, he was the most ardent 
in denouncing the schemes of the aristocracy, in endea- 
vouring to enslave the priesthood, in order to obtain 
civil liberty for themselves. These bold and manly acts, 
J obtained for him immense influence over the peoples 
and after a few years, particularly after the death or 
* Mr. John Keogh, he was considered the political leader 
of the Catholics of Ireland. 

His first great efforts were directed to unite all classes 
of his countrymen, as the wisest means of obtaining 
their freedom. Accordingly, in 1821, after King 
George IV. had visited Ireland, he proposed the for* 
mation of the old Catholic Association. This body was 
' for some time composed of very few. Amongst its first 
members were — Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Lawless, Mr. 
t Sheil, Mr. Kir wan, Mr. Battersby, Mr. Grace, Mr. 
Coppinger, Mr. O’Reilly, Ac., yet m the course of one 
year, it contained more members than any other society 
ever' did in Ireland before. 

The next mighty political devise was the Catholic 
Rent. The mode of collecting this national fund, and 
the important purposes for which it was to be expended, 
were clearly defined in the report from the finance 
committee. The rent became the connecting link, which 
bound every honest Irishman together, ana in a short 
time the union of Irishmen became too strong for any 
power to destroy. 

The Catholic Association, having abolished many 
abuses, exposed acts of petty tyranny, refuted interested 
falsehoods, silenced the Orangemen, and defended the 
fame and honour of our country, had petitions from 
every quarter of the green island forwarded to the 
legislature. Those appeals were clamorous, loud, and 
long, and became too strong to ba resisted. As * pre* 
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vious i fawire to the carrying of the emancipation then 
proposed, the suppression or the old Catholic Associa-. 
tion was deemed necessary by the enemies of Ireland, 
and a bill was accordingly introduced for that purpose. 
It was strongly petitioned against, and particularly by 
the parishioners of St. Michael and John, in a petition 
written by Mr. Battersby, which was inserted on the 
minutes of the house of commons. As the history of 
this illustrious body is fully given in the “ Ghost of the 
Catholic Association,” written by the same hand, and 
more historically by Mr. Wyse, we pass over its mighty 
proceedings here. 

In 1825, parliamentary, committees were formed to 
receive evidence on the state and condition of Ireland. 
The testimony of the Catholic bishops, particularly of 
Doctors Murray, Doyle, Curtis, and Magauran, made 
a tremendous impression upon the English mind. 

Mr. O’Connell considering that emancipation was 
within his grasp, and no doubt, deeming it the most 

g lorious struggle of his life, to obtain emancipation for 
is countrymen, recommended the pensioning of the 
clergy, ind the disfranchising the forty-shilling free- 
holders, as the terms of the desired " boon.” 

The extent of his influence was so great, that although 
these measures were execrated by almost every man m 
Ireland, yet few had the firmness to raise their voices 
against the proffered bargain, coming from such a 
quarter. Mr. Lawless, as one of the deputies, at the 
same time in England, was the first there who publicly 
denounced those measures, which were called the wings. 
His conduct upon this occasion demands the everlasting 
thanks of his countrymen ; because if the franchise had 
been then destroyed, the means of subsequently carrying 
emancipation would have been taken away. Mr. Bat- 
tersby was the first in Dublin, who publicly called upon 
his countrymen to raise- their voice against {he “ exe- 
crable measures,” as they were called. .His articles upon 
the priest-pensioning project made a great impression 
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«pon the Catholics of Ireland} particularly as they 
refuted every argument that was set forward in its 
defence. Mr. Ensor, Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Hamilton, 
Dr. Doyle, Rev. Mr. Keogh, followed in denouncing 
the “ wings,*' and in a short time Mr. O’Connell had to 
submit to public opinion, and became himself again. 
The exertions of Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Andrews of 
London, on this occasion, demand our warmest acknow- 
ledgment. 

Although, however, amongst Irishmen, unusual con- 
demnation was put upon record againt those measures, 
yet the cunning politicians^ of England did not forget 
them. The bill did not then pass ; but the measures 
(particularly that for disfranchising the forty-shilling 
freeholders) were too great to be passed over in arrange- 
ments with Ireland ; and it behoves the people to be on 
their guard against the future introduction of the plan 
of pensioning their clergy, which would be the doom of 
religion and liberty. 

Agitation now recommenced in every imposing feature. 

A new Association was formed, petitions from every 
quarter were transmitted to parliament, and simulta- 
i, neous meetings on one day in every parish in Ireland 
» were held, calling for legislative justice. 

Singular occurrences now took place ; but, perhaps 
no measure created more effect than the election of 
Clare, in 1828. A vacancy occurred in that county, 
and a determination was formed to set aside Vesey 
Fitzgerald as the ministerial candidate, who had great 
influence there. No man could be then found to enter 
the field. Mr. O'Connell, to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of all, came forward to try the right of a Catholic 
to be elected, and dictated an address the most remark- 
able ever known. A simultaneous effort was made, 
subscriptions poured in from every miarter, and Mr. 
O'Connell, proposed by O’ Gorman Manon, and seconded 
by Thomas Steele, was returned by an overwhelming 
majority 
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Mr. Lawless was now deputed by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation to proceed on a political tour through the north, 
which had a tremendous effect. 

Those things petrified the opponents of the Catholics, 
and proved that their plaims became irresistible. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, although 
previously pledged against emancipation, in 1829, actu- 
ally introduced measures for its; attainment, and after a 
few weeks, the “ Relief Bill” was passed into a law, on 
the 13th of April, 1829, not, however, without a bill 
for the destruction of 200,000 or 300,000 freeholders, 
and a clause for the suppression of religious orders, 
after those at present in existence should cease. 

Petitions were presented against those most unjust 
measures from various parts of Ireland, and a most de- 
termined one was forwarded from a meeting convened 
in Dublin by Mr. Battersby, which was signed in a few 
hours by 3,000 persons, and presented by Mr. Grattan 
to the house of commons, and by the Marquis of 
Anglesea to the house of lords. 

( Without proofs or arguments, and in defiance of 
common justice, the “ freehold wing” was passed, to the 
manifest destruction of thousands, who had worked for — 
the emancipation of their countrymen. It was soon 
found, that the effects of the disfranchising and sublet- 
ting acts, with the tithe system, notwithstanding eman- 
cipation, slowly worked the destruction of the main 
. body of the people, whilst the higher classes were 
elevated to parliament, and other places of rank, upon 
their ruins. 

Mr. O’Connell, in 1830, commenced a new agitation, 
nothing less than to seek the restoration of Ireland's 
parliament. He addressed a series of letters to his 
countrymen, on this soul-stirring subject, and in a few 
months the feeling was so great and general, that go- 
vernment deemed it more prudent to put the discussion 
down by force, than by reason or argument. They 
accordingly authorised meetings to be suppressed by the 
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mere will of the lord lieutenant, in a manner, perhaps, 
the most despotic that ever was adopted in a country 
pretending to liberty. 

** The ingenuity of the lovers of freedom now exerted 
itself to give oppression pain, and insolence opposition. 
When meetings were put down, they formed themselves 
into dinner parties ; when those were assailed, they 
breakfasted together, and whilst they drank their coffee, 
they spoke upon the liberties of their country. Despotic ' 
power was not idle. In the course of a few days, seven 
different proclamations were announced, whilst efforts 
k were taken by the people to treat them as they deserved. 

Messrs. D. O’Connell, J. Lawless, J. Redmond, J. 
Reynolds, and others, were indicted for attempting to 
evade the law, -and legal proceedings were taken against 
them for not obeying the arbitrary dictates of the lord 
lieutenant. In the mean time, the act which authorized 
such a monstrous invasion on the liberty of the subject, 
was nearly expired. 

Whilst Mr. Lawless, Mr. Reynolds, and the other 
gentlemen were anxious to fight the intolerants out by 
abiding the fate of the trial, Mr. O’Connell deemed it 
better, lest a civil commotion should take piaee, to pro- 
crastinate the proceedings, by legal technicalities, and 
to allow the law to smother itself in its own filth, or to 
die a natural death ; in the mean time the penal statute 
expired, and the proceedings were given up. 

The (s Repeal agitation” now proceeded with unabated 
vigour. The tradesmen of Dublin and its vicinity 
arrayed themselves to the number of 200,006, ana 
walked in procession through the metropolis, with loud 
and repeated shouts for native freedom^ and formed the 
Trades’ Political Union, the most extensive body ever 
formed, for the avowed purpose of obtaining repeal. 
Petitions from, perhaps, four millions of Irishmen, de- 
manding the national right, were transmitted to parlia- 
ment. The aristocracy and trimmers formed themselves 
into a junta, but were afraid t meet the people. One 
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party wishing to be out and out, denounced the reoo* 
agitation, as a demand for separation ; although they 
knew this was a shameful falsehood* Another party, 
wishing to appear the people's friends, whilst they acted: 
as their enemies, got up an address called the “ Duke 
of Leinster’s declaration,” though, shame upon the 
blood of the Fitzgeralds, Ins grace's father was one of 
those who, in a solemn protest, denounced the union f 
The “ declaration,” whilst it condemned the agitation of 
the repeal, did not give one argument in favour of the 
union, nay, in its eeneluding part, by demanding that 
justice should be done to Ireland, it admitted that jus* - 
tice had not been done to her by a foreign senate. A 
regular organized opposition to tithes now commenced 
in Ireland, which yet proceeds over the country, and 
which it is hoped will have* the effect of abolishing for 
ever that unjust and scandalous impost. 

These things continued until 1832, when the demand 
in England for reform becoming greater and greater, 
it was deemed by most of the lovers of freedom of both 
"countries, that it might be well for Irishmen* to keep in 
abeyance (but not to set aside) their own immediate 
question, and to join with the people of England ta 
obtain a reform, and then by the increased facilities ^ 
that measure would give, to exert their powers to obtain 
a Reformed parliament m Ireland. ” The struggle for 
reform now became unanimous. Earl Grey and his 
colleagues pledged themselves to stand or fall by that 
measure. They introduced a- bill, not as extensive as 
the people desired, but far beyond any bill previously 
submitted to parliament, supported by the entire empire;, 
they carried this bill through the house of commons, 
and to the third reading in the lords. It was there- 
found that unless the lordly opponents gave way, or 
that more peers would be created, the bill could not 
pass into a law. The king u faltered and fell back for a 
moment,” and refused to create the peers. The ministers 
resigned. The people rallied throughout the three 
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nations; run on the bank ; demanded gold ; called upon 
the commons to refuse the supplies and prepare for 
arms. Although his majesty called the Duke of Wel- 
lington to his counsel, botn were forced to retreat, 
after a few days, as they could not form another admi- 
nistration. 

Earl Grey and his colleagues were now called to 
office. The three Reform Bills for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland were separately recommitted. The Eng- 
lish reform bill was again submitted to the house of 
lords, and strange to say, without any new creation of 
peers, it was carried by a majority of 84 , (only 22 being 
against it,) on Monday, 4th of June, 1832, and on the 
following Thursday, 7 th June, 1832, at 4 o’clock, it 
received the royal assent by commission. 

Towards the close of 1832, the “ unreformed” par Gar 
ment was dissolved, and a general election took place. 
Although the elective franchise, under the reform bill, 
was not extensive enough to give popular feeling full 
force, vet in many instances, it increased the growing 
spirit of democracy, in opposition to Whigs and Tories. 

In England, Mr. Cobbett, the great political writer, 
was elected a member for Oldham, at the same time 
— ■ that he was put in nomination for Liverpool. 

In Ireland, the popular influence appeared to have 
been used with still greater effect. The repeal test 
became the criterion of public character and nonesty. 
Nearly fifty members were pledged to vote for, and to 
urge repeal, as soon as possible, and about twenty more 
were returned on the understanding, that if, “in the 
succeeding session, substantial relief would not be given 
to the Irish people, they would support that question as 
necessary to secure the liberties of their country.” 

It is not to be forgotten that Mr. O’Connell, with 
three of his sons and four of his relatives, eight in all, 
were returned, as a testimony of their respect for the 
head of the family, and to mark, as they conceived, in a 
more especial manner, their unalterable attachment to 
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repeal, to support which those gentlemen most solemnly 
pledged themselves. 

The British ministry, seeing the unanimous spirit of 
the Irish people in favour of “ native legislation,” and 
fearing that the national cry for repeal would get too 
strong ; devised anew, one of the most despotic acts 
of oppression against Ireland recorded hi the annals of 
legislation. 

Mr. Stanley, as secretary for Ireland, had declared 
that “tithes, in Ireland? would he entirely extinguished.” 
This public pledge was however shamefully violated, 
and the most despotic measures were taken to collect the 
arrears (to June, 1833,) of that intolerable and unjust 
exaction. In consequence of this, in some places, par- 
ticularly in Kilkenny and the Queen’s County, the black 
ecnd white feet, as they were called, entered into an array 
against the payment of tithes, as other bodies had done 
forty years before. 

It was not deemed sufficient to adopt coercive measures 
gainst those infatuated men, but the government made 
it, most unjustly, the ground of placing the whole 
country under martial law, of dissolving the Irish poli- 
tical unions, of persecuting the press, and of imprisoning 
almost every leading man that attended a political assem- 
bly. This coercive bill, in the absence of evidence or 
proof, in defiance of the report laid before parliament, 
in Juty 1832, which attributed Irish disturbance to 
“tithes, absenteeism, high rents, low wages, want of 
employment, bad laws, and the disfranchising and sub- 
letting acts,” and against the voice of Ireland;. proclaimed 
in humble petitions, was passed, and the whole country 
was left to the caprice or whim of an individual, who 
might proclaim any district he pleased, and even set 
aside the right of petition as he thought proper. As a 
proof, the county of Kilkenny was proclaimed, because 
it was disturbed, and the city of Kilkenny was pro- 
claimed, although it never was more tranquil, “ least 
(as the sagacious senator said)*'* might be disaffected ,” 
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Whilst the Whig ministry thus set all Ireland against 
them, their conduct towards England was little better. 
All that the reform bill was intended to produce was 
pertinaciously opposed by them. They not only did not 
diminish the burtnens of the public, but increased them. 
Their opposition to the repeal of the window tax, or 
rather their scandalous nullification of that repeal, car- 
ried in the commons, excited a desperate feeling against 
them in England, which with their cruelty towards the 
Irish people, rendered them almost intolerably contemp- 
tible. Hence, these unions in England, composed of 
millions, which twelve months before stood up for the 
“ reforming ministers ,” against the Tories, now became 
as unanimous, in calling on his majesty to dismiss them 
from his council : so that, in July, 1833, it was broadly 
stated,, that unless the Whigs retraced their steps, and 
stood “by the people, in reality, the people would de- 
mand an end of both Whigs and Tories, and a new 
order of government altogether.” 

Seeing their best hopes blasted by the withering touch 
of bad legislation, the Irish people re-agitated the great 
and mighty question of national independence. After 
many postponements of the discussion, Mr. O’Connell 
brought forward a distinct motion on the subject of 
repeal in the “imperial parliament,” on the 22nd April, 
1834. After a discussion of several nights, in which 
Shiel, Grattan, O’Connor, Hume, and other liberal 
members took a leading part, out of 523 present, only 
38 voted for the measure, leaving a majority 425 against 
a domestic parliament for Ireland. Notwithstanding 
that much historical research was manifested on the 
occasion, we lament that the “facts and fallacies” of 
Mr. Spring Rice, the great spokesman against Ireland, 
were scarcely touched by the advocates or repeal. This 
was the more shameful, as there was not a fret or fal- 
lacy of that eloquent “ West Briton,” that was not met 
by anticipation m “Ireland Exhibited,” from 1784 to 
1834, prepared expressly for this debate at great expense 
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and trouble, in a numerical statistical sheet by the pre- 
sent writer, dated 11th April, 1834. 

The discussion on repeal was very “ appropriately** 
followed by an enactment in July, 1834, for Irish coercion, 
to subdue the soul-stirring swell of liberty. This 
atrocious measure, with many similar acts of injustice 
towards Ireland^produced deeprooted prejudices against 
foe ministry of Earl Grey, and some days afterwards he 
'Resigned the reins of office. On the 17th July, a new 
ministry was formed, and Lord Melbourne appointed in 
the house of lords, as the head of the administration. 
Great promises of “ governing Ireland with equal and 
impartial justice*’ were now made j and in testimony of 
its truth the old coercion act was allowed to die a na- 
tural death, and a modified act was introduced. 

In September, 1834, the far-famed William Cobbett 
took a tour through Ireland, that he might judge with 
his own eyes, and ears, of the real state of that misgo- 
verned country. We attended his lectures on the 
political state of Ireland (well reported by Mr. Hughes 
on a provision for the Irish poor, and on the Repeal of 
the union ; and our expectations of his reasoning powers 
were more than realized. What the stupendous talents ^ 
of the immortal Dr. Doyle, who had departed from ^ 
thi£ life 15th June, 1834, (see his life,} had not been 
able to effect, in opposition to the changeable opinions 
of Mr. O’Connell on the u provision” question, Cobbett 
accomplished 1 He met thousands of foe people face to 
face. He reasoned with them, and solicited even their 
.objections, which he at once demolished. He proved 
that their best interests were involved in the question, 
and that none but bigots or fools could oppose a provi- 
sion for the really necessitous! On the question of 
repeal he was equally happy, and agreed with the people 
of Ireland, that as they best knew their own affairs, they 
could best legislate lor themselves. We grieved to 
hear, that this great man lived only a few months after 
his return from Ireland, having expired on the 17th June, 
1835, after a life of tb® ost stupendous labours. 
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Tfte Whig ministry was again doomed to dissolution, 
and accordingly Lord Melbourne announced his resigna- 
tion on the 14tb November, 1835. 

His majesty now sent for the great military com- 
mander Wellington, who at once recommended the* 
appointment of Sir Robert Peel, as first lord of the 
treasury and prime minister of England. Sir Robert, 
being men on a visit to the Roman eapitol, an extraor- 
dinary express was despatched for the Baronet, on tohoa 
depended the fate of the empire. Sir Robert returned 
on the 9th December. The Duke of Wellington was 
appointed secretary of state for foreign affairs, and the 
ether names filled up. On the 30th December, 1834, 
parliament was dissolved, and a new One convoked for 
the 19th Feb., 1835. In the mean time, there was a 
general election, when amongst others Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. S. Ruthven were, re-elected as members for 
the city of Dublin, in opposition to Messrs. West and 
Hamilton, the Tory candidates. There was a peculi-. 
arity in this contest which gave the Orange candidates 
grounds for hope, that a petition against the* popular 
members would succeed. On this occasion Mr. O’Con- 
^ ftell had only a majority of 217, and Mr. Ruthven. one 
of 1,69, whereas, at the preceding election Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s majority was 1^49, and Mr. Ruthven’s 1490. 
The petition was presented and a committee appointed- 
Mr. O’ Connell succeeded, after much trouble, m getting 
an inquiry instituted in Dublin. The committee sat for 
the unprecedented term of 10 or 11 months, and the 
result finally was, of setting aside a greater number of 
the votes for Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Ruthven, than the 
majority they had procured on the poll, and Messrs. 
West and Hamilton were declared duly elected. Mr. 
S. Ruthven did not live to endure the mortification of 
this defeat, as seme months before the diseussion he 
died, universally beloved and lamented, and was buried 
in Prospect cemetery. 

Mr. O’Connell was only a few days without a scat- 
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Mr. O’Sullivan the member for Kilkenny having re- 
signed in his favour, he was returned without a struggle. 

Scarcely had Lord ftaddington taken his viceregal 
seat in Dublin castle, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
when he got “notice to quit !” On the 8th April, 1835, 

Sir Robert Peel placed his office at the feet of his 
majesty, and on the 18th of the same month a new min- 
istry was formed. In*May, Earl Mulgrave arrived at 
Kingstown, was received by the people with every 
demonstration of respect, and was sworn in lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. For more than twelve months^ 
addresses of congratulation were forwarded to his 
excellency from every county in Ireland, and from 
every parish in Dublin. This manifestation on the part 
of tne people, towards a nobleman, who, whatever may 
be his subsequent conduct, has hitherto evinced more 
sterling honesty and impartial justice than perhaps any 
previous lord lieutenant, exasperated the Orangemen of 
Ireland. The leaders of this infatuated body tried to 
foment a riot, by actually filling the rooms of the com- ' 
exchange with their confederates, on the occasion of a 
public meeting of the citizens. This produced a public 
ne-actiotf, and accordingly another public meeting was 
called in the Coburgh-gardens, Harcourt-street, at' * 
which perhaps not less than 40,000 persons assembled. 

A portion or the fallen faction attended in the attitude 
of opposition with missiles and other arms ; but they 
were immediately repulsed after some 20 or 30 of them 
had got a severe beating. To be revenged of the po- 
pular party, they procured an infamous self-convicted 
informer, to swear against Mr. Thomas Reynolds, who 
was soon found guilty by an Orange jury, and con- 
demned to suffer (a second time) by a Tory judge all 
the miseries of a dungeon! Lord Mulgrave, however, 
with a magnanimity belonging to himself, liberated Mr. 
Reynolds Tong before the time prescribed for his impri- - 
sonment. From some late official papers, referred to 
4a parliament, from Earl Mulgrave, it was found that 
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4his liberation was grounded upon the monstrous mis- 
statements and party prejudices of high personages in 
the law, evinced on the trial of Mr. Reynolds. 

Ireland owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Finn, 
the truly honest member for Kilkenny, to whose un- 
ceasing perseverance the downfall of Orangeism maybe 
attributed. On a motion of this hoh. gentleman, brought 
forward in March, 1835, seconded by Mr. Hume, an 
inquiry into the proceedings of the faction was instituted, 
winch ended in an address to the king, for the suppression 
of this traitorous and treasonable faction, as was evinced 
in their attempt (given in examination) to $$t aside the 
lawful succession to the throne. This motion was first 
fixed for the 16th March, 1835, but was postponed till 
23rd of said month. After a very animated discussion, 
in winch Sir Robert Peel, and many other Tories gave 
np the Orange system as a hopeless effort, there was a 
Further adjournment till the 11th of August. In the 
mean time, there was a full inmairy into the nature and 
effects of the system, when the Rev. M. O’Sullivan, Mr. 
O’Connell, Col. Blacker, Mr. Swan, Mr. Stowen, and 
many others were examined. A report was made on 
6th of August, 1835,. with a letter from his royal high- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, who had been mixed up 
with the proceedings of the Orangemen, as grand master. 
It was disowned that Orange licenses and passports had 
been most extensively circulated in the British army, 
some of which had been signed by his royal highness. 
It was also disowned, that the books of the confederacy 
contained matters most dangerous to the peace ana 
happiness of the empire. It was therefore resolved on 
by tne house of commons, that Colonel Farmer, then 
care taker, should deliver to the committee appointed, 
the books of the society. This request Was not complied 
with. On the 20th August, it was resolved, that Colo- 
nel Farmer should be taken into custody by the sergeant 
at arms, for contempt of parliament. The ser- t 
reported to the house, that on examinaf 
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Farmer could not be found. A motion was unanimously 
passed against the system of Orangemen, as fraught 
with disloyalty and disaffection towards the crown and 
government of Great Britain. The faction now became 
divided into two classes. The ultras joined, under 
Harcourt Lees and Jonny M'Crea, and cried otft “ no 
surrender the calculating portion united with Lord 
Roden and others, who in London, signed a public 
document, calling on Orangemen to dissolve theta 
lodges, and evince their loyalty to the throne. The 
strong arm of the law rendered this resolve prudent, 
and several examples were made of the disaffected. 
His excellency Earl Mulgrave, far as posable, has fol- 
lowed this decision by dismissing from the magistracy 
and from other offices of trust, every man convitced of 
Orangeism, and by placing in their stead, men whose 
feelings are more congenial with those of the people. 
In return the faction have exerted their best energies to 
sret up in EnglamLand elsewhere, a u no popery cry. M 
To effect this an insane parson named Robert McGhee, 
md an apostate styled Murtagh O’Sullivan, who had 
>een elected chaplain to the Orangemen, wepe deputed 
by the Tories, to take a tour through the united kingdom. 
The far famed Father Maguire challenged these religious 
heroes to meet him, but they deemed it more prudent 
to decline a theological battle with that rev. gentleman. 
The effect produced by the mountebanks, in a short time 
recoiled upon the Protestant Establishment, and in Eng- 
land has lead to a reaction against the parsons, tithes, 
and church cess, which has induced the present ministry 
to introduce a bill upon the subject. 

On the 7th April, 1836, it was discovered that the 
statue of King WiHiam in College-green was completely 
blown from its horse, * by some chemical process. Al- 
though every effort was made to discover the offenders, 
ho direct clue to them couicf be found. From public 
statements of Davy Cleary and other vOrangemen, 
there is little doubt, that the whole plot was cont’dved 
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by the Orange faction itself, with a view of producing a 
public riot, and of leading to accusations against the 
people; The citizens, and particularly the most respec- 
table Catholics, of 'Dublin, took every means of disco- 
vering the incendiaries, but without effect. * 

On the 20th of June, 1837, Victoria I. ascended the 
British throne, by succeeding her uncle William IV. 

It is not our province nere, to detail the many 
measures which the ministry under Lord Melbourne has 
introduced ; but tfe cannot avoid noticing the bill just 
brought forward, for a “ provision for the poor of 
Ireland." This measure haa been pressed for several 
years back upon the respective governments, both Whig 
and Tory. Mr. Spring Rice was one of the most 
determined opponents of the measure. His soph? „ries 
in the shape of objections, were however triumj: *antly 
met by the illustrious Dr. Doyle, in a letter addressed 
to that gentleman. 

By some extraordinary fatuity, Mr. O’Connell had 
been for and against a provision three or f r — different 
times. He was first converted by Dr. 1" ^and then 
relapsed ; and on a late occasion all his arg ents were 
blown to the winds, by a very learned priest — Rev. 
Thaddeus O’Malley. In the mean time government 
introduced their bin. An act for the relief of the des- 
titute poor in Ireland came into operation in 1838, 
(founded on the principles of the English poor-law act,) 
since which period upwards of one hundred workhouses 
have been opened throughout Ireland for the reception 
of mendicants, which has added greatly to the taxation. 
We await with patience the long-promised ameliorating 
results. It would have been wise and prudent, for some 
popular body to watch the provisions of this enactment, 
apd suggest every improvement that might be calculated 
to render the measure advantageous to the people. In- 
stead of this, ft was deemed judicious to get shut of all 
consideration by a side wind. Much credit however is 
due to the Rev. Mr. O’Malley, who haa published his 
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“ Idea of a Poor-law 5” to Mr. Staunton, who has never 
shrunk from a discussion on the subject; and to Mr. 
Lawless, and others, who have proved that they respect 
the rights of the poor too much, to allow them to perish 
in thousands on tne public way* 

It is not our -intention here to enter into a detail of 
facts concerning the state of religion. That has been 
done in our continuation of f( Gahan’s Church History,” 
which we recommend to all as the most invaluable epi- 
tome of ecclesiastical annals ever published. 

The important struggle once more for office, between i 
Whigs aim Tories, is now at hand. The house of com- 
mons has brought forward several bills on the “ adjust- 
ment” of tithes, on church cess, church reform, See, 

Then comes into question “ the rights and prerogatives 
of the peers,” or what is termed “ a reform of the lords.” 

If her majesty would increase the number of peers, it 
would be augmenting much “ irresponsible power.” If 
she do net, the bills will not pass, unless the commons, 
the country, and the queen combine to establish a kind 
of commonwealth without them. The commons threaten 
** to keep back the supplies,” and thus teach the lords a 
little bit of decency. The lords, on the other hand# 
laugh at the pusillanimity of the commons. In the mean 
time, the paper-money is silently working ruin. Banks 
are breaking, bankruptcies increasing, and commerce 
failing. “ The pride and glory of England” seem rather 
on the decline. Her army suffered a severe repulse in 
an unprincipled civil war in Spain, and are at present 
at hot work with the Sultan Mehemet Ali in the Holy 
Land. 

In the course of the coming year, an act for the better 
regulation of municipal corporations in Ireland will 
come into operation, which, although only meeting the 
demands of the people half way, will nevertheless haire 
the effect of doing away with many old abuses. 

The repeal of the legislative union is now loudly and 
strenuously called for by the patriots of Ireland the 
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baneful effects of that enactment having beetf found by 
experience, on the completion of its fortieth anniversary, / 
to have brought to ruin the trade of the Emerald Isle. 

“ Repeal” is the watchword of every lover of the coun- 
try $ and so great and enthusiastic is the agitation for a 
domestic^ legislature, that our present lord lieutenant, 
(Lord Ebrington,) who has declared himself totally 
averse to the measure, has threatened to repel the argu- 
ments of its advocates by force and arms. What the 
result will be we leave to a future period to determine# 

The effort of the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew, the 
far-famed apostle of temperance, to emancipate his 
countrymen from the degrading vice of drunkenness, is 
now rapidly gaining ground. Already upwards of half 
the Irish population have taken the “ pledge” to abstain 
from all kinds of fomenting and intoxicating liquors. 
His second visit to this city nas been attended with the 
most happy results, by strengthening his former adhe- 
rents in persevering in a life of temperance, and weaning 
over the uninitiated to a pursuance of the like course. 
This has much affected tne trade of distillers and publi- 
cans, who loudly inveigh against the temperance system^ 
while the changes it has produced, in bettering the con- 
dition of the working classes, is truly gratifying ; and 
although the voice of slander and invective has been 
raised against it by the interested and disaffected, we are 
convinced that it cannot fail to confer a lasting benefit 
on the Irish people. 

We have now come to the conclusion of our history, 
which has happened with the remarkable coincidence of 
. having been begun and ended under the reign denomi- 
nated “ petticoat government,” yet hope we that this 
concurrence may lead us to believe that the galHng yoke 
ef English domination may be removed under the pre- 
sent monarch's feminine rule. We challenge our ad- 
versaries to disprove the simple narrative of the causes 
which have goaded on a misgoverned and illfated people 
to the various acts of self-defence herein related, tench 
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ing merely to the assertion of their independence, and 
the regaining of their national rights and liberties as 
aborigines. The Irish, as a people^ are noble and 
patriotic, but, by" injustice ana foreign misrule, have 
keen for upwards of three hundred years ground 
down by tyranny and oppression ; yet their buoyant 
spirits will not succumb to unjust usurpation, and the 
foot which would desire to crush this generous people, 
seldom fails of having itself pricked with thorns. Though 
now enjoying an unparalleled peace, Ireland is rapidly 
sinking — trade was never so baa. The people find that 
mere silence or speeches will not feed them. Something 
substantial must be done, and done quickly, or else...... 

But all things are in the hands of God. He raises up 
Ad pulls down kingdoms and empires. He raises the 
humble and persecuted, and tumbles down the proud and 
imperious. May he in his mercy look to poor and plun- 
dered Ireland, and rescue her children from want and 
misery, and raise their country to its destined rank 
amongst the nations of the earth 1 

i z ares 

MEMOIR OF DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ., M.P. 




1 


The celebrated subject of this memoir was bora in 
1776, near Cahirciveen, in the county of Kerry, where 
the house, in which the event took place, is jstill shown 
to travellers. An account of his family and connections 
is of but spaall importance, in comparison with the 
extraordinary career of exertion and danger in which 
he has been since engaged ; but a slight outline may 
gratify curiosity. His father was Morgan O'Connell, 
of Carhan, in the barony of Iveragh, in Kerry, who was 
married to Catherine, daughter of John O’Mullane, 
Esq., of Whitechurch, in the county of Cork. The 
parents of the elder Mr. O'Connell had twenty-two 
children, of whom upwards of one-half lived beyond the 
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age of eighty. O’Connell is the head of one of tlioso 1 
great. Irish septs, whose origin is carried through a 1 
▼1st procession of kings to the days of the great Mile 1 

sius, but whose real origin is, like that of all the great ] 

families in Europe, involved in obscurity. They were i 
originally, it would appear, chiefs or petty kings of ] 
Upper and Lower Connelloe, in the county of Limerick, 
and afterwards of a portion of the county of Kerry ' 
whence, by the rebellion of 1641, they were driven to 
the county of Clare. The history of the family is pretty 
^ distinctly carried back to the commencement of the. 
fifteenth century, a period beyond which few Irish 
families can penetrate by those legal documents which 
best authenticate genealogy. Richard O’Connell, who 
was the chief during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

^ made a submission of the lands to the crown, and re* 
ceived a regular tenure of them, according to the Eng- 
lish law. His son was appointed, in 1586, high sheriff 
— of Kerry. John O’Connell raised a regiment of foot 
in the service of James II., and signalized himself at the 
siege of Derry, and at the battles of the Boyne and 
Aughrim. From the Revolution to the present century, 
w ihe family being Roman Catholics, all their distinctions 
were gained abroad. Among these, Daniel, Count 
O’Connell, distinguished himself as a French royalist 
soldier at the outbreak of the Revolution. If Mr. 
O’Connell indulges in the associations connected with 
a numerous body of high-named ancestry, (and such a ! 

qualification, wnatever it may be now, was, in his j 

younger days, no slight ground of exultation,) he has 1 

every reason to rejoice. The blood most highly cher- ] 

ished in Ireland came no less pure to his veins by the 
female side. His mother’s family was Milesian, and his fa- 
ther’s mother was of the family of the O’Donoghue Dhuv, 
or black chief of their tribe. Mr. O’Connell married, j 

on the 3rd of June, 1802, his cousin, Mary, daughter of : 

Edward O’Connell, M.D., of Tralee. He succeeded j 
his father in 1809, and in 1825, by the deat** his 
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uncle, succeeded to the family estate of Darrynanc. 
Mr. O’Connell was educated on the Continent, partly 
at l^uvain, partly at St. Omer, and partly at Douay. 
His having been thus initiated at the grand nurseries of 
the Irish priests, probably formed the foundation of the 
statement often repeated, that he had studied for the 
Roman Catholic church, but afterwards changed his 
profession. He had no intention of being a member of 
the church. On his return to Britain Ije had to undergo 
the formality, so inconvenient to Irishmen, of studying 
his profession in England. * In 1798, he was called to 
the Irish bar, and soon after commenced his career in 
public life. His subsequent history is so identified with 
that of his times, and consequently so well known, that 
it is needless here to follow out its various and remark- 
able details. There is one circumstanoe, however, 
connected with his. portentous career, ^vvhich may Well 
deserve notice, as it has contribut£*d«jc fro%%ht degree to 
secure for him the affections and tne^onfidence of the 
great majority of his fellow countrymen. In the most 
trying and critical conjunctures of his public life, and 
when most overwhelmed with cares, both professional 
and political, Mr. O’Connell has maintained an ardent 
attachment to; his religion, and a practical observance cu 
its duties. His unrivalled success in his profession, his 
ready, versatile, and overpowering eloquence, his accu- 
rate knowledge ;bf detail and skill in applying it, had 
marked him out as one of the most distinguished persons 
of his time and country, long before the opening of 
events afforded him an opportunity of recording his 
name amongst the most extraordinary that are to be 
found in the pages of history. S’ . ' I 
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